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INTRODUCTION. 



It was long ago remarked both by Horace and 
Quinctilian^ that custom is sole arbiter of verbal 
propriety; and it is to this principle^ which 
none can dispute^ that Glossaries such as the 
one now tendered to the public owe their 
existence. 

Custom is for ever introducing new words 
into our vocabulary^ and blotting out others 
which had kept their station in it with honour 
for centuries. 

Custom is a very capricious power. Nothing 
can be more arbitrary, nothing can betray the 
want of any settled principle more completely 
than the way in which she has dealt with the 
v^nacular language of the English nation. 
She has abolished some of our best words, and 
introduced others which had no claim to cur- 
rency amongst us beside the stamp of her 
authority. Where she has tolerated the con- 
tinuance of old words, she has often disjoined 
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them from antient senses^ thus introducing 
confusion and uncertainty in the interpretation 
of our lawsy and even of the written records 
from which we deduce the principles of reli- 
gious faith. 

The good sense of the nations of antiquity, 
and the commanding influence of some great 
master spints who had early embodied their 
fine thoughts in t^eir country's language, con- 
trolled in a gr^at measure amongst them the 
arbitrary power of custom. Moses and Homer 
were read by their respective countrymen, as 
having written in the common tongue of their 
nation a thousand years after they were nmnber- 
ed with the dead. But how difierent is the case 
in England ? England has surely been chosen 
as the peculiar seat of empire of this capricious 
divinity. Here she has displayed her power 
with ostentatious wantonness. 'Shakespeare 
lived little more than two hundred years ago, 
and how much philological illustration do his 
writings require. His contemporary, Spenser, 
has a dictionary of his own ; and the language 
of Chftucer has become so entirely obsolete, 
that most of his countrjrmen prefer his native 
humour and animated descrix^ons in ti^e trang^ 
lotions which have been made of him* if we 
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ascend a little higher^ how few read the works 
of Peter Langtoft and Robert of Gloucester; 
and the vernactdar language of England for 
the two centuries before and after the Con- 
quests is to be studied as other antient lan- 
guages are^ by the help of a master^ grammars 
and dictionaries. 

It is surely unwise in a nation thus to cut 
itself off from easy communication with its early 
writers; and it may be regarded as in some 
measure unjust to them : 

I twine 
The hiofe to be remembered- in my line 
With my land's language, 

was doubtless a cherished sentiment of many a 
highly-gifted mind, which the mutabiiily of tine 
laBguage to which it entrusted its conceptions 
has for ever defeated. 

The progress of science must necessarily 
call for the introduction of new words : but with 
respect to the great stock of words and senses^ 
it may fairly admit of question whether we have 
a finer language now than our ancestors pos- 
sessed in the time of Wickliffe and Chaucer. 
If we have gained anything, we have also lost 
something. To my ear there is inexpressible 
melody in this line of Shakespeare; 



If ever been where bells have knolUd to church : 

which would be lost .were we to substitute for 
the obsolete word that which custom has willed 
should usurp its place. 

Those who know precisely the force of the 
vernacular phrase which is found in this line 
of Drayton, 

Where Aire to Calder calls, and bids her cane her toayt, 

and observe how exactly this delightful old 
poet has caught it in all its nice peculiarity, 
would hesitate to say that it is any improvement 
of our language to have an expression which in 
the hands of a master may produce f o beautiful 
an effect, placed without the pale of civilized 
society. The words peradventure, tarry , dam- 
self jeopardy i are fast disappearing from our 
language, if they are not already gone. Yet 
what good reason can be assigned for the 
abolition of them; and who but must regret 
the loss of them who recollects that we have 
no words which represent precisely the same 
ideas, and remembers how beautifully they are 
sometimes employed in the English version of 
the Scriptures. 

Milton has been supposed to have intro- 
duced a ludicrous image in his description of 
the six-days' work of creation ; 
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The grassy clods now calved. . 

P. L. book VII. line 463. 



The commentators^ for even Milton already 
requires philological illustration, allow the 
incongruity^ though unwillingly. This the poet 
owes to custom. She has willed that the 
word cahe or cave^ in an antient sense of 
it, should be obsolete : but fortunately for the 
credit of the poet and the pleasure of the 
reader it has been preserved by the peasantry 
of the midland counties/ who speak of the earth 
caving when one portion of it separates from 
the rest, pronouncing the word with the a long, 
precisely as in the line of Milton.* 

The good old English word mainy took its 
leave in that line of Dryden, 

* It is much that this has not been observed by the commen- 
tators. Spenser uses the word nearly in the same manner ; 

There where the mouldered earth had caved the bank. 

F. Q. IV. V. 33. 
The word appeared not long ago in the newqmpers. A man was 
killed by a portion of earth falling upon him : " Inspecting a 
part of the old foundation which the digging had uncovered, when 
the bank caved in as he was going from it, and fell upon him." 
Mr.' Brockett has introduced it into his Glossary of Nortli^ 
Country words, and would derive it from the Teutonic kaven^ 
But see Jameison in voce eavB, It appears, in frurt, to be one of 
the most antient of words, appearing in the oriental language in 
the form of Caph, hollowness, as of the hand. 
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The many rend tlieekies with loud applauie : 

and it 18 to be feared that there may be readers 
who attach no other idea to the word but that 
of multitude i while the poet really intended the 
hinges retinue. 

Thus capricious and injurious to the fair 
fame of our most eminent writers has custom 
been in the exercise of the power with which 
she is invested. To her authority, howeyer, 
speakers and writers must submit. Sometimes 
a during spirit may arise, who fihaU venture to 
recall to public view some word grownobsolete. 
Gary, in iiis translation of Dante, has 

" Outcasts of heaven I O abjeet race and scorned !" 
Began he, on the horrid gmuml standing. 

IL Ihvbrno, iz. 90. 

How the critics have received it I know not; 
but the poet might shelter himself behind the 
authoritjr of Milton. It is to the credit, indeed, 
of the poets who have lived since the revival of 
true poesy in England, that they have recalled 
some other words which wjexe almost, if not 
altogether, under the ban.of custom, and have 
thus endeavoured ^ guide the usage, -rather 
than submit to be ruled where the law was not 
absolutely promulgated. What danger, how- 
ever, sometimes attends attempts sudi as these 
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we may see in the &te of one of the most 
accomplished of English speakers^ when he 
showed that a word} which eustom* had mlled 
to be a monosyllable' was in: feet a dissyllable, 
uid SO' written and spo^n by the great masters 
of our language* He showed that it was impoii«* 
sible to pronounce the very lines which he was 
called upon to speak, with any regard to cadence 
or quantity, while conforming to die modem 
usage :.bui all would not do : in language,, as in 
other f^ags^ it is in vainifor a few to diink of 
contending 

On «i^ht's weak dde against the tide of wrong. 

The empire of custom^ or fashion^ for Uitft 
is but another word for the same thing, is how«- 
ever of somewhat limited- extent. There are 
portions of society to whom her edicts do not 
descend; or who, having Httle to lose, do not 
hesitate to rebel; The rustic and liie mechanic 
will speak as his father spoke before him, and 
may be heard therefore using words unknown 
to the educated classes of society, or words 
still well known> to express ideais from which 
in other circles Aey have been long disjoined* 
Hence aikiongst them may be found fragments 
of our ahtient tongue, relics of what, three' or 
four centuries ago, constihited Uie language 
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iiot of the common people only, but of all ranks 
from the king to the peasant. 

Those persons, therefore, who are intent 
on gaining acquaintance with the history and 
structure of our language, will not disdain the 
assistance which is afforded them by those hum- 
ble ranks of society, nor will they turn from it 
because they are sometimes offended by a word 
which none would wish to rescue from oblivion. 
But the value of the words and senses preserved 
in these ranks of society is not felt only by the 
professed philologist. Some acquaintance with 
obsolete words and senses is useful to all who 
would understand those who by common con- 
sent are regarded as the great poets of our 
nation ; and an extensive and intimate acquaint- 
ance with provincial dialects is quite essential 
to the. critic who attempts the explanation of 
the dark passages occasionally to be found in 
our early writers. 

She speaks, 
And 'tis such sense that my sense breeds with it, 

in Measure for Measure^ has much perplexed 
the commentators. Some endeavour to. cull a 
meaning out of the ordinary sense of the word 
breed. Others would correct the text, and 
substitute bleeds. In fiust, the poet has used a 
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word^ now obsolete^ but still in familiar use 
with the peasantry, of the North, with whom 
to breed with, or to breed of, is to resemble, 
to be of the same accord, which is evidently 
what Angelo means to say. . A famous com- 
mentator would substitute dire for dry, as 
applied by Spenser to a dropsy : 

And a dry dropsy through his flesh would flow, 

forgetting that dry is not opposed only to 
moist, but that in the vernacular language of 
England it is equivalent to thirsty. In the 
siune poet*s vivid description of the Cottage of 
Care^ the word rani is explained by Church to 
me^jk fiercely, which is indeed a sense it bears 
in another passage of the same poet. But 
herCj where the words are^ 

Wherto approaching nigh, they heard the sound 
Of many iron hammers beating ranik 
And answering their weary turns around, 
That seemed some Black smith dwelt in that desert ground. 

F. Q. lY. y. S3. 

The vernacular sense ef rank appears to suit 
the passage better^ which is close, reiterated, 
frequent, it being not so much a violent as an 
incessant agitation of mind, which is the promi- 
nent feature in care. 

Such collections of antiquated words may 
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even be a handmaid to our sacred literature. 
*' Whither hawe ye made a rode to*day ?'* 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10; is now not intelligible ; but on the 
borders a manauding expeditions b stfll remeni^ 
bered as a naidf or. rode^ for they are the same 
word* '' Leading captivie mWy' women laden 
with sins." 2 Timr.iii* 6. This ungaflant express* 
sion is not chargeable on our. old. trajulators, 
neither indeed on St. Paul. SiUyia the excet 
lent old word seel^y one of those which custom 
has aboUshed ; 

To have tome teely home is my desire. 
Still lothe to warm me by another's fire. 

Daniel. 

O sister, O my loving spouse, O seelie woman left 
Asonelie remnant of diy sex that water hath bereft 

is the opening of Deucalion's address to Pyrrha 
in 6olding*B Ovid. Instances of #&^/^ are numer- 

* Spenser has it, 

In these wild idesirts, where she now abode 
Tihere dwelt a salvage nation, which did live 
Of stealth and spoil and making nightly road 
In to th$ir neighbour^ borders ; ne did give 
Themselves' to any trade (as'fbr to drive 
The painful ploughi or cattel forto hieed^ 
Or by adventrous merchandise, to thrive) - 
But on the labours of poor men to feed, 
And serve tjieir own necessities with others' need. 

P. Q. vi. 8. S5. 
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ous in writers of that age ; and it may be 
added that seely women was a remarkably 
happy rendering of the original ywaunapta, such 
(M our language does not, as at present con* 
stituted, afford.'* Again : " Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow.** Matt. vi. 34. Mij 
fMfnMivi<r/^€. Formerly the English expressed 
the sense very accurately: it does not do so 
now. To take thought expressed^ three cen- 
turies ago^ to have an anxiety or carefulness 
bordering^on melancholy. When the bams of 
Sir Thomas More were burnt by an accidental 
fire^ and those of his poor neighbours wer9 
burnt also^ he wrote to his wife ** to bid them 
take no thought therefore, for tho he should 
not leave himself a spoone, ther should no pore 
neighbour of his here any losse by any chaunce 
happened in his house." One of the writers 
of the Paston Letters advises his correspondent 
'' to be of good cheer, and take no thought^ 
where the expression is used absolutely. 
Journey i in the sense oi warlike expedition, is 
used 1 Sam. xv. 18. ; and the word scrip has 
probably not for a century at least been heard 

* We have the phrase vitak women in some recent vertions, 
but thb does not conTey with strict accuracy the force of the 
original. 

b 
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in any part of England as a portion of an 
f>Ti«t«"g language. Wlmt was meant by it may 
be collected from Spenser's truly picturesque 
desci^iptipn of a wayfaring man : 

A silly man, in simple weeds forwom* 
And soil'd with dost of the long dryed way : 
His sandals were with toilsome traTel torn, 
And bse all tann'd with scorching sunny ray, 
As he had travelled many a summer's day 
Through boiling sands of Araby and Ind : 
^nd in his band a Ja^cob'-staii^ to stay 
His weary Umbs upon : and eke behind 
His sertp did hang, in which his needments he did bind. 

F. Q. I. VI. 55. 

A sense of the utility of collections such as 
t^, has occasioned many to have been formed. 
The first was that made by Ray, who di<^ not 
confine himself to any particular district, but 
endeavoured to hxins into one view aU obsolete 
words to be heard in the language of the com- 
mpn peopie in uiy part of the island. His 
collection is very vduable, but would have bee9 
more so if he had given more ample iUu^tr^- 
tio^s of the words which h^ brought to light. 
Dr. Jameison in his Etymolagicql Dictionary 
tfthe Scottish Language ^ but which illustrates 
much of the yemacular language of England 
also, has set a beautiful example of the mode 
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in which works such as these should be com- 
piled ; while Mr. Archdeacon Nares' Glossary 
is admirably adapted to make the study of our 
lingual archaisms popular. Grose's volume is 
truly entitled a ^^ Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue."* 

It may be questioned^ however, whether for 
the present at least, while so much remains to 
be done, more effectual service is not rendered 
to English philology by collectors of words and 
obsolete senses gathered in more limited dis- 
tricts. It is perhaps not desirable that the ar- 
chaisms of Cornwall should be mixed with those 
of Norfolk or Northumberland ; and certainly 
if they appear in the same volume, it should be 
distinctly stated in which county they have 
been found. We have accordingly had several 
collections made and given to the world of the 
verbal peculiarities of particular districts. 
Mr. Brockett has gathered the North-Country 
words; Major Moor the Suffolk words; Mr. 
Wilbraham those of Cheshire ; Mr. Jennings 

* The NeoDiBms of America are collected and illustrated in 
*' A Vocabulary or Collection of Words and Phrases which have 
been supposed to be peculiar to the United States of Anteriea* 
by^ John Pickering, Boston, 1^16." Many^ o^ their supposed 
aeonisms aie English archaiims. 
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the Somersetshire words: and Mr. Britten 
those of Wiltshire. This has all been done 
within the last ten years ; and it is to be hoped 
that attention is being paid to the subject by 
gentlemen who reside in other portions of the 
island; and that the time is not far distant 
when all these .fragments shall have been 
gathered up and prepared for the use of critics 
on our early writers, and especially of those per- 
sons who may hereafter undertake the arduous 
task of preparing a systematic and historical 
Dictionary of the English Language. 

More attention has been paid to the verbal 
peculiarities of Yorkshire than of any other 
county: more at least has been published 
respecting them. There is a long list of the 
verbal archaisms of that county in a very curious 
letter of Thoresby the Leeds antiquary^ pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Letters of John 
Ray : and before his time there was a York- 
shire Glossary added to one of the poetical 
tracts of George Meriton. Mr. Watson has a 
list of words heard by him near Halifax^ in his 
history of that parish, with some felicitous illus- 
trations. Dr. Willan communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries a list of antient words 
used in the mountainous districts of the West 
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Riding ; and finally, a gentleman, who withholds 
his name, has just favoured the public with an 
enlarged and improved edition of his collection 
of Craven words, originally published under 
the title of Horce Momenta Cravence, 

The present collection, gathered in the 
district called Hallamshire, on the southern 
border of that great county, was originally 
intended for insertion in a volume of topogra- 
phy. On further consideration a chapter on 
this subject appeared too little in harmony with 
the other contents, and the prevailing character 
of the work. It is hoped that after all that has 
been done to illustrate the verbal archaisms of 
Yorkshire, the further contributions contained 
in this little volume may not be wholly useless ; 
and that the collection will be more acceptable 
to the students in our language than if encum- 
bered with a mass of genealogical and historical 
inquiry. 

In preparing collections such as this, there 
is often difficulty in determining what words to 
admit and what to reject. A dictionary of 
archaical words is not a dictionary of slang . 
or of mere vulgarisms. In one sense, indeed, 
every archaism is a vulgarism, for; custom in 
En^nd allows of no Doric dialect, and few 
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would admit as a compliment the address to 
the Tuscan bard, 

Thy utterance 
Declares the place of thy nativity 
To be that noble land, with which perchance 
I too severely dealt. 

Il Invernoi z. 

Still such words as scholo/rd^ overplush, pro^ 
perietar, and other words with which I shall 
not soil the paper, are of an entirely different 
mintage from fore-elders, nesh, or even from 
lig and ax, which were certainly once words 
in as good repute as any in our language. Such 
words will not be found in the following pages^ 
Yet it is not always easy to distinguish the 
archaism from the vulgarism. I had long 
thought the coylle for coal was a mere vulgar- 
ism till I met with it in an abbey-lease of the 
reign of Henry VII. ; that the word egg, the 
verb, was mere slang, till I found it in good* 
use in a Chronicle of the reign of Henry VI. ; 
and that the word like, which may often be 
heard as an expletive, was the mere effect of 
awkwardness and embarrassment, till I- found 
it in good use in many writers before the age of 
James I. Where there was room for doubt^ !• 
have therefore thought it best to insert a w<^d 
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in the catalogue, though it may finally turn out 
that it is not archaical. 

Expressions which seem to have gained 
currency through the humour in which they 
were originally conceived, such as Adamls ale 
for water, back o' beyond^ and others, though 
admitted into some catalogues, and probably 
descended from a high antiquity, seem scarcely 
to fall within the scope of such a work as this. 

There is also another class of words con- 
cerning which a doubt may be entertained 
whether they should be admitted into a cata* 
logue such as this. Thus, it will be said of a 
woman of a violent spirit that she is a termagant; 
oi.B, boastful man, that he is a bragadockio, by 
persons who never read the Fairy Queen, and 
who know less of the older romances in which 
these terms appear as proper names. The use 
of them as generic terms has been long relin- 
quished by the educated classes of society, but 
it is evident that they are of a character essen- 
tially different from the words in general which 
are found in the ensuing catalogue. 

Again, respecting some words it may be 
doubted whether they have yet so fallen into 
disuse as to be glossarial. Some words in this 
Glossary still keep their places in the Diction- 
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aries, and even in the senses which they are 
here shown to express. But though keeping 
their places in the Dictionaries ybr the present ^ 
they are rarely heard in polite conversation; 
and if they continue to be used at all by our 
writers, it is only when something of quaint- 
nesSy or if I may be allowed to coin a word, of 
ancientry y is desired. Thus din is still found 
in the poets and the Dictionaries, though in its 
simple, and not metaphorical use, it is evidently 
become obsolete. He would speak according 
to the card, the dictionaries, who should say, 
" What a din the children are making:*^ but 
who ventures the expression ? 

For many of the words in the ensuing cata- 
logue early authorities are not given ; and it is 
to be inferred that they are archaisms only from 
the proof that can be adduced respecting many 
other words with which they are to be classed 
that they are so. Some are shown to be rem- 
nants of our old language, by exhibiting the 
word as it appears in the Anglo-Saxon : others, 
by quotations from writers of the middle ages, 
especially WickU£fe and Chaucer, or from 
writers nearer our own time, such as Spenser 
and Shakespeare. Some are i>roved to have been 
once words in good use, from the public version 
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of the Scriptures ; a work which though not 
powerful enough to stem the torrent of modem 
innovation^ has yet done much to save oiur lan- 
guage from its ravages. Many a beautiful word 
would^ I doubt not, have been banished from 
amongst us, if it had not been preserved in that 
sacred and venerable volume, and daily read 
in the hearing of the people ; words which are 
at once expressive and euphonic, but which 
could not have stood their ground in the 
mincing and Chesterfieldian age from which we 
are happily emerging. 

How many are there of which it appears 
that they have lost rank within a very short 
period of time. Changes in language take place 
more rapidly than is generally supposed. Let 
Thoresby's list of Yorkshire words be com- 
pared with a list that may be formed now from 
any portion of the county, and how many will 
be found to have disappeared in the century 
which has elapsed since it was constructed? 
Ray names only six words of which he says 
that they may be heard at Sheffield and in 
its neighbourhood. Not one of them how 
remains.* 

* The wor^ are these : Car-sick, the kennel. Chaundler, 
a eandlestick. Free-lege, privilege, immunitiei. Insense, to 
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This process of extinction is going oa more 
rapidly at the present moment than at any 
former period. The National and Lancasterian 
BchcK>ls must work a great akeration in the 
language of those who still patronize the devoted 
words. When the present generation shall 
have passed away, it is not improbable that the 
taint they bear of the situs informis and deserta 
eetustaa will be discerned in the classes where 
hitherto they have been held in honour, and 
that they will be cast out from their humble 
and obscure abodes, as bringing disgracie on 
those who harbour them. Hence the impor- 
tance that the work of collecting them diouM 
be commenced without delay. 

The words in the ensuing catalogue were 
all in use between the years 1790 and 1810. 

In collections of this kind it is not to be 
expected that the words are dSHpecuUmr to the 
district in which they are gathered ; (x indeed 
that theve will be many which are found there 
and not in otiier parts of the kingdom. A pas- 
toral and agricidtural region will preserve more 
oi the t^rms which belong to husbandly : more 
of the antient terms of art will be found in a 

iafonn. Napxih^ pocket-lwDdkarohieC NacKrA^noiur,. tny 
wonitti'* neek-liiieiu Perhaps iiiMiue may lometiinet be tavd* 
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manufactoriog district. Feculiaritieis in local 
circumstaacesyinthe structure of habitations, in 
the nature of the food, in the amusements of 
the people, may, in a few instances, have occa- 
sioned the preservation of words in some narrow 
district, and in that alone ; but the great mass 
of archaical words in any particular district 
win, of course, be the same with those of any 
other district, since they are relics of a language 
once common to the whole of England, super- 
seded by that new language which custom has 
silently and gradually introduced. 

We may observe, in general, upon this and 
other similar collections, that the tendency in 
England has always been, to cherish the Latin 
and discountenance the Saxon. Ther^ are few 
words of Latin origin in any collection of exist- 
ing archaisms. Also, that there is scarcely any 
thing Celtid remaining in the vernacular lan- 
guage of the eastern provinces of this island. In 
the district in which the catalogue before us 
was gathered, I know of but one word which 
bears upon it decided evidence of Celtic ori^, 
and that, pudoris causd, I omit. 

One pleasure attendant on the study of our 
antient language I cannot but mention. Par- 
tial glimpses are occasionally afforded of the 
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state of society in England at remote periods. 
Thus the term a-gute-wards, when rightly 
understood^ brings into view the inhabitants 
of this region living in solitary houses dispersed 
through a vast forest, across which lay one, or 
perhaps two, publick highways : and farant'like 
calls up the pleasing image of the annual visit 
of the itinerant merchant amusing the simple 
rustics with accounts of what was passing in the 
unknown world around them. 

The Letter of Thoresby to Ray, written in 
1703, with a Catalogue of Words then to be 
heard in the West Riding of Yorkshire, being 
little known, is annexed to the present Glos- 
sary. It appeared originally in an octavo 
volume printed in 1718, entitled ^^ Philosophi- 
cal Letters between the late learned Mr. Ray 
and several of his ingenious Correspondents, 
&c. published by W, Derham, F. R. S." 

A second Appendix has been added of the 
uncommon words used in Halifax, by the Rev. 
John Watson, from his History of Halifax, 
4to. 1775. 
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A. 

A, an interrogative interjection, equivalent to " I do 
not understand you," or '* what do you say V* Some- 
times the e long is used for the same purpose. 

A-BUT. Often used in the beginning of a sentence, 
where no more is really meant than would be ex- 
pressed by the word but. It appears, however, to 
be an instance of an old analogy of our language, 
which gave us avail, avoid, account^ words where 
an a is prefixed with no apparent effect. Yet it 
may be Aye-hut, assenting with reservation. No- 
but is in use, equivalent to only. 

Acker, Acre. 

Addle, to earn. A. S. ealilian. 

A-OATE, a-doing. " The business is a-gate." 

I wot not what quaint humour now of late 
To write these numbers set my pen a-gate, 

wrote a Yorkshire rhymester, Mr, Roger Breirly 
of Grindleton in Craven, founder of one of the 

B 
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short-lived sects of the seventeenth century, to 
whom the name of Grindletonians was given. See 
A Bundle of Soul-convincing, 6ic. Truths. London, 
12mo. 1677. Mr, D'Israeli is the only writer of 
modem tiqies who has taken any notice of Grindle- 
tonism. See Curiodlies of Literature, Second Series, 
iii. 335. Gate is road : to be a-gate is to be on the 
road, on the way, approaching towards the end, 

A-GATE-WARDs, pronounccd Agateuds. This is 
a very common, and, I may add, very remark- 
able expression. To go a-gate-wards with any one 
is to' accompany him part of his way home. Gate 
is the public high- way ; wards denotes direction, 
as in home-wards, to-wards, &c. To go a-gate- 
wards, was therefore to conduct a guest towards 
the high-road, the last office of hospitality, neces- 
sary both for guidance and protection, when the 
high-way lay across an uninclosed and almost 
trackless country, amidst woods and morasses, 

Ageeak, against. The old form is preserved. " Al 
be it that it is again his kind." — Chaucer. " Againe 
kyndely reson " occurs in a Petition to Parliament, 
on the Rolls of 3 Henry VI. ; and in a manuscript 
Chronicle of England written in that reign, "Whan 
King Edward had sent Maister Water Stapulton 
his tresorere unto London for to kepe the cit^ unto 
him a ydn Queue Isabell his wiff, and a yein 
Edward his sone,'' &c. 
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A- JAB, a door DOt quite closed is a-jar, 

A-jEE. Nearly the same 'with a-jar. 

Alablaster. Alabaster. 

Alegar, a hybrid word springing from the Saxon 
akf and the French aigre. It is ale or beer which 
has passed through the acetous fermentation, and 
is used as a cheap substitute for vinegar, in imita- 
tion of which word this word has been formed. 

All-along, in continuous course; as, '' you have 
ail-along been my friend.'* 

All-along-of, owing .to; as, '' it was all-along-of 
you that I suffered this." These two eompounds, 
though so nearly resembling each other, are of 
origins totally distinct. The first is formed upon 
the adjective long; but the latter from the word 
which we find in composition in belong. Its equi- 
valent would be, " it all belongs to you." 

Alley, as denoting a narrow passage in a town, or 
a walk in a grove, is perhaps still in good use. 
But it is here used for walks or passages between 
the pews of a church. The word in good use by 
which such narrow ways are described is aisle, but 
it is presumed that this is a corrupt application of 
the word, the aisles being properly the wings of the 
edifice. In the language of school-boys, alley is 
used to denote marbles made of alabaster, of which 
tbe word is an abbreviation. 

Ak*all, and all. The use and the force of this 
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term are very correctly exhibited in the following 
stanza: 

Paul fell down astounded, and only not dead. 
For death was not quite within call : 

Recovering, he found himself in a warm bed. 
And in a warm fever an-alL 

Anker, the tong of a buckle. It is the same word 
with anchor y which, like the tong of a buckle, lays 
hold with its point. 

Anfarst. Numerous as were the literee nexee of 
the old scribes and early printers, there were few 
of these. combinations which had acquired a name. 
The copulative conjunction, however, often written 
and printed thus, &, was called the anparsyf and 
the word is still in use to denote the same symbol. 
The analysis of it is into and per se. Sometimes 
the first letter of the alphabet is named with a per 
se attached, and the first step in learning is to say 
^ per se A, or A by itself A. This is also a relic 
of the olden tim^. Harry the Minstrel says. 

The land is lost, he is caught in the snare, 
The A per se of Scotland is in great care. 

Chaucer has 

O faire Cresseide, the floure and A per se 
Of Troie and Grece. 

And later than his time Bradford the Martyr, 
speaking of the Earl of Bedford^ calls him << the A 
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per se A of the English nobilitie." — Martyrs* Letters, 
p. 279. 

Ark, the large chest in farm-houses used for keep- 
ing meal or flour. The arks are usually made of 
strong oaken planks, which are sometimes elabo- 
rately carved. They resemble the chests found in 
churches, which are never, as far as I know, called 
arks. Many of the arks are of high antiquity. 
The making of them must have constituted a dis- 
tinct trade, as we have the surname of Arkwright. 
The strong boxes in which the Jews kept their 
valuables were anciently called their arks, archas, 
a word which occurs in the royal warrant in the 
FoBdera, 45 Henry III., to search all the Jews' 
arks throughout the kingdom. As the Welch have 
arkh in the sense of coffin, it is not impossible that 
ark may be a relic of the Celtic. 

Arles, an earnest penny. The giving an arles 
succeeds the shaking of hands in concluding a bar- 
gain. Money given to show that the party is in 
earnest. See an elaborate dissertation on this an- 
tient word in the Dictionary of Dr. Jameison. 

Ar&ek, a spider. The Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, have all this word with slight variation. 

AsKERy a newt. Said by Ray to be the Salamandra 
aquatica. 

AsKT, dry, parched, husky. 

Ass, ashes. It is in fact the singular form of a word 
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which we are now taught to say wants the singu- 
lar. Yet we say Ash- (not Ashes-) Wednesday. 
And WicklifFe, Matt. xi. 21. writes, " Thei hadden 
do penaunce in heire and aische.*' See further, 
Jameison on the word. 

AssiDUE, brass rolled or beaten very thin, used in 
the cutlery manufacture of Hallamshire to heighten, 
by its brilliant gold-colour, the beauty of the trans- 
parent horn sometimes used in the handles of knives. 
It is little known elsewhere. It is supposed to 
come from the Hartz- Forest. In a shop-bill of a 
century old, it is entered thus, ** Assidue or Horse- 
Gold." 

Ass-MiDDEN, the heap into which ashes are col- 
lected when thrown away. 

At-after, afterwards. 

AuD-FARAND, applied to children that are exces- 
sively formal, peculiarly grave, or of precocious 
talent. It is sometimes corrupted into Old-fashioned. 

Auncetres. This word may be heard, though 
rarely, for ancestors. It is an old orthography, 
and old pronunciation of the word. It occurs in 
an Act of Parliament, I Edward IV. Rolls, v. 489. 
and elsewhere. It shows that the word has come 
to us through the French. The Latin form is, 
however, antient also. Harry the Minstrel has 
Antecessors in the first line of his Wallace, Fore- 
ELDERS; a tnily venerable word, is lost in the 
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southern parts of the county, but I have heard it at 
York. 
Ax, to ask. Here the antient form is preserved by 
the common people. The A. S. is ajcian; and in 
Wickh'fTe, every where, " Jhesus axide hem." No- 
thing can be more capricious than custom has 
shown herself in respect of the union of the s and 
the k. Ax must become aik^ and dex, which occurs 
in Chaucer, de»k. But la%k is become lax : and 
both forms, task and tax, are, in another instance, 
admitted to be in good usage, though their senses 
have divaricated. 

B. 

Baby : generally pronounced as if written Babby. 
Beside its usual signification, it is used to denote 
prints, especially those for the amusement of chil- 
dren. It may be presumed upon this use of it, 
that the primitive signification of the word is a 
miniature figure or image : ** the baby-figure of 
the giant mass." 

Back-water, a superabundant supply of water by 
which the machinery of the mills erected on the 
streams is deprived of its proper action. Opposed 
to this word is Slack-wateb, which describes the 
same effect produced by a deficiency of supply. 

Badger, a dealer in com and flour. 

Bak-stokE| a flat stone, about a yard square, placed 
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over a small oven, on M^hich oat-cakes are baked. 
This is considered an essential requisite in most 
houses in the country above the mere cottage. 
Balk. Both a noun and a verb, and usually pro- 
nounced as if written Boke. As a noun it denotes 
large beams of timber used in the roofs of houses, 
in which sense we find it in Chaucer : The Prologue 
to the Reve*s Tale, 

He can well in mine eye sene a Btalke 
But in his owne he can not sene a balke, 

WicklifFe, translating the passage here alluded to, 
has mote and beam, as it is in our present version. 
Again, it denotes those beams lying in a Raff- 
yard before they are applied to any purpose ; and 
this is probably the word and the sense in that line 
of the Dunciad, 

And stretched on bulkSf as usaal, poets lay. 

It is also used for long and narrow courses of earth, 
marking the separations of properties. Thus, what 
is called in some places the Roman Rig, an ancient 
road long disused, is elsewhere called Scotland-balk 
and Barber-balk. The common idea seems to be 
a continuous line. From the last use of it is 
deduced the verb to balk or to be balked, expres- 
sive of meeting with a sudden and unexpected 
interruption or disappointnient, such as would 
occur to a person who passing along what appeared 
to be open; uninclosed ground^ suddenly finds hia 
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course impeded by one of these balks. Thus 
Spenser : 

And the mad steel about doth fiercely fly 
Nor sparing wight, ne leaving any balk 
Bat making way for death at large to walk. 

F. a vl xi. 16. 

Band, twine, string:, cord; that which binds. In 
this sense only it is vernacular. In metaphorical 
use, as a band of brothers, &c. it is still legitimate. 

Bang. To shut a door with violence is to bang it. 
It is also one of a very numerous class of words, 
those of verberation, 

Bab., to prohibit, exclude, forbid. " I bar that." 
Shakespeare has it. 

• When law can do no right 
Let it be lawful that law bar no wrone^. 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here; 
For he that holds his kiii<;dom, holds the law : 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, 
How can the law forbid my tong'ue to curse t 

King John, ixi. I, 

Mr. Mason Good has used it — 

To man she gave a vigorous mind. 
But barred the gift from woman-kind. 

Barguast. All who have attempted to explain 
this name of a spectre, agree that the syllable which 
is combined with the word ghast, or ghost, has 
allusion to towns, or at least to buildings of some 
kind. And the Barghast is certainly not met with 
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in the woods or in retired places, but in places of pub- 
lic concourse. The use of the Barghast now is to 
alarm naughty children into order and obedience, 
though there may still be a few children of a larger 
growth who think that in the winter nights this 
spectre may be seen at the corners of streets or 
near half-broken walls, with his long teeth and 
saucer eyes, the only features by which he is distin- 
g^hed. I know not that he is discriminated by 
any attributes from his equally terrific brother^ the 
Boggard. 

Bark, a candle-box, in* form haying some resem- 
blance to the keel of a vessel. 

Bark LED. Filth when dried, . coalesced and har- 
dened on the skin, produces the appearance so 
called. 

Barm, yeast. 

And sometimes make the drink to bear no'6arm. 

MiDsuMUER Night's Dream, il 1. 

It occurs in Chaucer. Lillie, in his Mother BomMef 
II. 1. mentions this and other names in use, for 
the same substance : " It behoveth my wits to 
work like barme, alias yeast, alias sizing, alias rising, 
alias God*s good.*' In a manuscript in the Har- 
leian collection, of singular interest, being an Eng- 
lish and Latin Lexicon written in 1440, we have 
another name for it, ** Ryal of foom or berme : 
Spuma.'' 



^ 

« 
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Barm-skix, an apron of leather. The origin is in 
the A. S. baimr sinus. Chaucer describing 
the dress of the carpenter's wife, says she wore 
'^ a barme-clothe, as white as morowe mylke." And 
in the Compotus of Bolton Abbey barmecUxthes is 
used for the aprons of the sheep-sheaoers. 

Baste, another term of verberation. It occurs in 
Fenue's Frutes, 1590 : " wherewith he did sobeate, 
bounce and baste his wife/* &c. 

Batch. A batck of bread is the quantity made at 
one baking. 

Beastinos, the first milk given by a cow after 
calving. 

Beholden. .'' Til not be beholden to him.'' This is 
equivalent to — I will incur no obligation to him. 

Bell, the cry of the hart. The Lodge in Wham- 
clifie was erected by Sir Thomas Wortley in the 
reig^ of Henry VIII. *< for his plesur to her the 
harts bel," as an inscription cut by him on the face 
of the solid rock still informs us. 

Bekriks, gooseberries. It is also used when accord- 
ing to modern custom it should be omitted, as 
currant-berries. 

Berring, a funeral. In an Act of Parliament, 
3 Henry VI. respecting the non-residence of clergy, 
mention is made of berynes being long delayed. 
It may be a question whether with this antient 
orthography and this traditional pronunciatiooi the 
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word is not rather derived from the verb to bear 
than from to bury : ihebearing the body to the grave. 

Bbv BRIDGE, to pay bevertdgCf which persons are 
called upon to do when a new suit of cothes is put 
on, an event in early times not occurring so fre- 
quently as at present. In Suffolk^ pepperidge is 
the word, according to Major Moor. Robert of 
Gloucester has the word in the sense of consequence, 
reward. 

Bezzlb, to drink water or other liquid immode- 
rately. This, the primitive sense, is put down; 
while embezzle, which is the same word in a trala- 
titious use, is still admitted. 

BiRRB, impetus. " It came with a birre." The word 
appears to have its origin in the sound made by 
bodies passing swiftly through the air. It is a 
genuine relic of the antient language of England. 
Wickliffe uses it precisely as it is used at present 
in his translation of Luke, viii. 33. '* And with 
abire," as in the printed copy, but in a manuscript 
belonging to Heame, '^ And with a birre the floe 
went heedlynge [head long] into the pool." 

BiSHOPED. When the milk porridge or the frumity 
is burnt at the bottom of the vessel in which it is 
prepared, it is said to be bishoped, or that " the 
bishop has put his foot in it." See a good note 
on this word in Mr. Brockett's North-Country 
Glossary, though not quite satisfactory. 
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Black -CLOCK, the common black beetle. There is 
also BROWN- CLOCK foF the brown beetle, or cock- 
chafer. 

BoDLE, an imaginary piece of money, in value half 
a faithing, familiarly spoken of as if really of every 
day's occurrence. 

Boggard. See Barghast. 

Boggle, to take fright, and to hesitate in conse- 
quence. The word describes what would be the 
effect were the boggard to make his appearance, 
and is probably connected, etymologically, with it. 
A horse that starts boggles, or, as is said, takes 
boggard. The root of all is in the Celtic bug, a 
ghost or goblin, which was not confined to Wales, 
as late as the reign of Elizabeth ; witness Shake- 
speare — 

For Warwick was a bug that feared us all. 

8 Henry ti. v. 2. 

Bonny, in good health. Also, handsome, as ap- 
plied to a young girl. 

Book, bulk. 

Boot. To-boot is so much over in exchanges. '* He 
gave me this knife and a shilling to-boot." The 
root is in botan, to add. 

Booty. To play booty is to act deceptively. The 
phrase is antient : 

Then no jeberate, nor such craftie invention, 
Nor false booty shooting to make discention, &c. 
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occurs in a poem written by Stanley, Bishop of 
Man, on %)\e Antiquity and History of his House. 

Boson, or Bow son, the badger, which is also called 
a BROCK. The word occurs in some old parish 
accompts of the township of Wortley : there was 
a payment for every scalp of fox or bowson. 

Boss, a hassock. 

Botch, to repair a garment clumsily. Formerly there 
was the trade of botchers, bearing the same rela- 
tion to tailors that the cobbler now does to the 
shoemaker. This appears by the following pas- 
sage in Plaint Per deal tlie Peace-maker y one of 
the tracts in the Martin Mar- Prelate controversy : 
** I find that in every trade and occupation there 
is abetter and a worse: there is a Shoemaker, there 
is a Cobler ; a Tailor and a Botcher ; a Merchant 
and a Broker: a Haberdasher and a Pedlar; a 
Mason and a Dawber ; a Minstrell and a Fiddler," 
&c. 

Bother, to weary with long details confusedly given. 

Boulders, (often pronounced as if written Booders,) 
large» kernel-shaped stones used in paving the 
streets. It was considered as a technical word in 
the fourteenth century, as appears by the following 
passage in a warrant of John of Gaunt for the 
repair of Pontefract Castle : " de peres, appelfes 
Buldres a nre dit Chastel come vous semblerez 
resooables pur la defense de meisme nfe Chastel." 
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BouN. ** I am boun to do it ;" I am going to do it. 
" I am boun home ;" I am going home. The word 
is good old English : 

For sorrow his harte to brast was boun. 

Chaucer. 

It is indeed stiil retained in nautical language. A 
vessel is bound, or more properly boun, for a cer- 
tain port. 
BouzEy to drink sottishly. This also is genuine 
English. Thus in Spenser's description of glut- 
tony: 

Still as he rode, he some what still did eat^ 
And in his hand did bear a bouring'-am 
Of which he supt so oft, that on his seat 
His dranken corse he scarse upholden can ; 
In shape and life, more like a monster than a man. 

F. Q. I. lY. 22. 

Bracken^ fern. 
Brag, to boast. 

Verona brags of him 
To be a Tirtuous and well-governed youth. 

Romeo and JulieTi i. 5. 

Branch-coal, Kennel-coal. 

Bran DREYS, the stone pillars on which corn-stacks 
are raised. 

Bratt, a pin-afore, A. S. btatt, panniculus. In 
Chaucer's time it was used for a part of the appa- 
rel of grown persons. 

Brave, in good health. A term of commendation 
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transferred from the couit to the district through 
which its powers extended, is evidence that these 
courts were once known in Hallamshire. See more 
in Blount*s Law Dictionary, and in Dr. Jameison 
on the word. 

Bt-leddy, by our Lady. A sub-oath descended to 
us from the times before the Reformation, while 
many better expressions have been lost. 

By-like, used with a very faint shade of meaning 
in such phrases as the following : " Well, then, 
by-like I must." This expletive was once in good 
use. 

For agreeing so unanimously in their opinions living, it was 
(be-like) thought unfitting to part them being dead. 

Wbevbr's Funeral Monuments, p. 506. 

James Dubravius, that Moravian, in his book De Pisdnis 
telleth, how travelling by the highway's side in Silesia be 
found a nobleman booted up to the groins, and wading, 
himself pulling the nets, and labouring as much as any 
fisherman of them all : and when some be-like objected to 
him the baseness of his office, he excused himself, that if 
other men n^ght hunt hares, why should not he hunt 
carps. 

Anatomy of Melancholy, ii. ii. 4. 



C. 
Cade-lamb, a lamb brought up in the boose. A 
CADE^CHiLD is a child that has been brought up 
with excessive care and tenderness. 
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Caitiff. This word is thus used in a memorial 
from Hallamshire presented to the Council of the 
North, 1640 : " Aged eighty and above, being a 
very caitiff and lame for impotent old age." This, 
its harmless sense, is not quite lost. It is antient : 

For Queen a very caia'^ crowned with care. 

Shakspe&re. 

• 

The Italian cattioo is parallel in its sense to our word 
caitiff: and wretch is sometimes used to denote an 
afflicted as well as a wicked person. That the same 
word should describe that which calls for pity and 
that which deserves reprobation is not creditable 
to human nature. It implies that weakness of 
bodily frame was once supposed to indicate the 
absence of commendable qualities. 

Cake-sprittle, a thin board of about the same 
dimensions with the bake-stone, used for turning 
the oat-cakes while over the oven. 

Calf>licked. When a portion of the hair is turned 
out of its natural position the person is said to be 
jcalf'Ucked. 

Calls. The a pronounced as in shall. Calls are a 
pair of broad tapes fastened to the shoulders of 
young children by which the nurse supports them 
when they are first attempting to walk. These are 
something distinct from the calh mentioned as an 
article of female attire, (Isaiah, iii. 18.) where no 
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doubt the translators used the word found in this 
passage of Spenser, 

Then when they had despoiled her tire and call : 

F. a I. viii. 46. 

• 

where call rhymes with pail. 

Canker, rust This is another word of which the 
tralatitious sense is in good use, the first and natu- 
ral sense obsolete. 

Cap, to poze, to puzzle : to propose to any one a 
question which he is not able to resolve, especially 
if he be one who has reputation for wit or wis- 
dom. 

Capfle, to mend by a patch the toe of a shoe: or 
as a substantive, the patch so applied. 

Carl, to parch, but applied I believe only to peas. 
They are carted by being first steeped in water, 
and then held in a fire-shovel over a dry and parch- 
ing heat. When so prepared they are called 

CARLIKGS. 

Cater-cousins, good friends: but scarcely used 
except in irony. 

Causey, pronounced Cosey, a raised and paved 
path. It is the French Chauns^e, Pope has 
sanctioned a gross corruption of this the genuine 
word, by which a false etymology is suggested : 

Whose Catue-ioay parts the vale vrith shady rows? 

Caw-sink-pin^ an old pin which has lost its silvery 
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coat and some of its original straightness, picked 
from the public channels by the honest housewife 
who remembers the thrifty proverb, " A pin a-day 
is a groat a-year." In this compound term a word 
is preserved which Ray informs us was in use for 
the kennel in his time, by him written car-sick. 

CiiARY, nice, self-indulgent, dainty, as applied to 
the general habit : " He is very chary of himself." 

Chavel, to chew without the intention of swal- 
lowing. 

Childrr, children. Instances of this in our early 

writers are innumerable. I shall give one from a 
MS. chronicle written in the reig^n of Henry VI. 
** And therefore for the love of God take on us good 
hert, and let us be bold, and think we never on 
wyff ne on childre, but oneiey to conquere hem in 
bataille." It is part of a speech of Sir Fulk Fitz- 
Warine in the army of Edward Baliol. 

Chimley, chimney. 

Chink-cough, the hooping-cough. 

Chopping. It is said of one who is of a changeable 
disposition, that he is always chopping and chang- 
ing; always bartering away what he has. It is 
the same word with that used by sailors for the 
veering of the wind. 

Chuck. This word has various significations, not 
referable to the same root. It is a chicken ; a term 
of endearment : 
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Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck. 
Till thou applaud the deed : 

Macbeth, hi. 2. 

as an adjective it appears in Chuck- full equi- 
valent to completely filled ; and as a verb it denotes 
to pitch; or to strike gently under the chin in 
dalliance. 

Church-masters, the church-wardens. This was 
once legitimate, occurring in legal instruments. 

Clam, to starve, whether active or neuter. Nares 
has quoted from Ben Jonson's Every man out of 
his Humour, iii. 6. '* Hard is the choice when 
the valiant must eat their arms or clemJ* 

Clams, a wooden vice. Jameison deduces this word, 
which is known in Scotland, from the Belg. klemm- 
en, stringere. 

Clap. To clap down is to lay down. To clap my- 
self down, is to sit down. 

Clap bene. Little children are taught to clap frene, 
the latter word being pronounced as a dissyllable. 
The action is the clapping of the hands, and the 
morality of the action is prayer : it is a mute 
imploring of a blessing. When the heir of the 
Romillis was lost in the Stryd, dragged down into 
the abyss by his leashed greyhound, the messen- 
ger who brought the first intelligence to the mother 
opened his mission with the question, *' What is 
good for a bootless ben^ V* To which^ with sad 
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presagement, she replied, " Endless sorrow !'' Bene 
in the A. S. is prayer. Mr. Brockett, who has 
heard this expression farther north, has remarked 
a correspondency in both « parts of the compound 
with the Islandic klappa^ to clap, and ban, prayer. 

Clartt, dirty with a degree of stickiness. 

Clatter, noise. 

Cleak, to snatch with eagerness. Many early 
authorities for this word are given by Dr. Jameison. 

Clstch, a brood of poultry. 

Clocking, the noise made by the hen when, as the 
country-people say, she gives notice that she has 
laid her egg. *' The clocking hen make friendship 
with the kite." — Gay. 

Clomp. A person wearing thick-soled shoes clomps 
as he walks, especially if on a wooden floor. 

Clout, a blow on the head ; a small piece of cloth 
used tor kitchen purposes. 

Clotse. This is the pronunciation of dose, whether 
the adjective, or when it is used substantively to 
denote a field or enclosure. 

Clump. Trees planted in small circular patches are 
called clumps of trees. Hands stiff with cold are 
said to be Clumpst, whence clumsy. 

Clutcbi^s, gripe. In both the vernacular and the 
legitimate word the idea is included of the power 
which some one has gained being about to be 
exercised to the injury of a person within it. 
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But all in vain : his woman was too wise 
Ever to come into his clouck again. 

F. Q. III. X. 20. 

CoARHE, applied to the weather. '< It is a coarse 
day," meaning a rough, unpleasant day. How 
arbitrary has the mighty jus et korma loquendi 
shown herself in respect of this word. We reject 
coarse day or coarse weather as vulgar; while the 
most fastidious speaker scruples not to use what 
is obviously the correlative, and says fine day and 
Jine weather, 

CoB-CASTLE. Any building which overtops those 
around it will be called in derision a cob-castle, 

CoBLiNGs, small pieces of coal. 

Cob-nut, a master-nut. The children in Yorkshire 
have a game which is probably an antient English 
pastime, though I do not observe any noticie of it 
in Strutt. Numerous hazel-nuts are strung like 
the beads of a rosary. The game is played by 
two persons, each of whom has one of these 
strings, and consists in each party striking alter- 

' nately with one of the nuts on his own string, a 
nut of his adversary's. The field of combat is 
usually the crown of a hat. The object of each 
party is to crush the nuts of his opponent. A nut 
which has broken many of those of the adversary 
is a cob-nut. The author of the Craven Glossary 
has from Minshew, *' Kop-not, Belg. nux capitaltsJ" 
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Coke, (or if written in accordance with the usual 
pronunciation of the word, co^Af,) the core of any 
thing, as of an apple; also, cinders. It seems 
equivalent to the caput mortuum of the old chemists. 

CoLLOG uiNG, conversing secretly, conspiring. Always 
used in malam partem. 

CoLLOP-MoNDAT, the Monday before Lent. 

Come your ways. See Ways. 

Company. To give him her company is for a young 
woman to encourage the addresses of her swain. 

Cotter, a simple instrument used for fastening the 
window-shutters at night. 

Coir-RAKE," (perhaps originally couk-rakey) an iron 
instrument resembling a rake not dentated, used 
for scraping together the ashes of the fire. 

Cousin. This word is sometimes used to denote the 
relationship more commonly expressed by the 
words nephew or niece, as well as in what is its 
usual acceptation. This is an archaical sense of 
it, for in early times it was used to designate the 
whole of the cojisanguinei. 

Cower, generally used with the adjunct down. To 
cower down, is to reduce the height as much as 
possible while still standing on the feet. 

The splitting rocks cowered in the sinking sands, 
. And would not dash me with their ragged sides. 

2 Henrt VI. III. 2^ 

Cowed, abashed, shrunk, appears to be related to it. 
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CoYLLE, coal. If this is a corruption, and not a true 
archaism y which may be used as an indicator to 
the true origin of a word of disputed etymology, it is 
an antient one, and not effected by the unschooled 
vulgar ; for in a lease of the Prior of Bretton to a 
Wentworth, in the reign of Henry VII. the word is 
throughout written coylle. 

Crack, to boast. Many early instances might be 
produced : 

And Ethiops of their sweet complection erode* 

Love's Labour Lost, xv. 1. 

Ckanch. a hard and brittle crust cranches. between 
the teeth. The crispness of frozen snow occasions 
it to cranch beneath the feet. This word is one 
of those true primitives in which we have an imi- 
tation of a natural sound : and the word even now 
recalls vividly the time when, forty years ago, in 
the region whose lingual peculiarities I am now 
illustrating, I 

trod &e pure virgin snow 
Myself as pure. Thomson. 

Cratch. A bottle-cratch is a wooden frame or 
rack on which bottles when empty are placed. An 
egg-cratch or crate is a frame for eggs. Crates 
are frames in which the potters transport their 
wares. Wickliffe uses the word for a manger. 

Cree. This is the woid used to designate the pro- 
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cess through which wheat passes to prepare it for 
being mixed with milk, sugar and spice, in the com- 
position of that excellent Christmas dish called 
Jrumity or furmity. The process consists of placing 
the grain, from which the outer coat has been 
previously removed, in an earthen vgssel, with a 
quantity of water just sufficient to cover it. The 
vessel is then closed, and placed in a slow oven 
for twelve or fourteen hours. The wheat thus 
prepared is called creed- wheat. 

Croi^k, to exult over with insult. To crow over is 
sometimes used in the same sense. 

Croodle, to cower, as before explained, with the 
additional circumstance of having the face directed 
towards something on the ground. '' To croodle 
over the fire" — " They croodled round it." 

CaozziLs, half-burnt coals. 

Cruds, curds. Spenser has " cruddy." F. Q. i. v. 29. 
This metathesis has taken place in many words : 
bird was once brid ; and Chaucer has crul where 
we now say curl. 

Cruxner, coroner. 

CucKoo-spiT, a white froth often found on the 
leaves of plants, formed by a small insect. In 
Scotland it is called gowk-spit, with reference to 
the same bird, the gowk being a term for the 
cuckoo. 

Cute, clever. This, as Dr. Jameison observes, may 
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not be. as might at first be supposed, an abbreviated 
form of iKute; but the A. S. cutf^, experim. 
Cuts, to draw cuts, a species of sortilege still prac- 
tised, as in the time of Chaucer, whose pilgrims 
draw cuts to determine who is to begin in the 
round of tales : 

Sir Knyght (quoth he) my mayster and my lorde 
No we draweth eutte, for that is myn accorde, 
Cometh nere (quoth he) my I.ady Prioresse, 
And ye, Sir Gierke, let he your shamefastnesse, 
Ne studieth not, lay hande therto every man. 
Anone to dravre every wight began 
And shortely for to tellen as it was 
Were it by aventure, or by shorter caas, 
The sothe is this, the eutte fyl to the knyght 

Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

Cuttle-headed, foolish. 

D. 

Dad, a child's word for father. 

Daffa-down-dillies. This is the term by which 
daffodils are usually spoken of; one of the beau- 
tiful ornaments of creation. The word is formed 
from axfihodelus, by the coalescence of the definite 
article converted into d. How the syllable down 
became introduced it is not so easy to discover. It 
has, however, the sanction of Spenser : 

Bring hither the Pink and purple Columbine, 

WithGiUiflowers: 
Bring Coronations and Sops in Wine 

Worn of paramours. 
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Straw me the ground with Daffa'dowri'diUies, 
And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and loved Lillies : 

The pretty Pawnee 

And the Chevisaunce 
Shall match with the fair Flowre-Delice. 

Shepherd's Calendar, April. 

Daised. Bread or pastry is said to be daised when 
it is dried, not browned. 

Damage. " What is the damage ?" This expres- 
sion is equivalent to *' What expence have I in- 
curred ?" " What must I pay ?" 

Dandy-cock, a bantam-fowl. 

Dank, damp, moist. ** A dank cellar." '' Dank 
ground." Shakspeare has ** On the dank and 
dirty ground :*' and again^ '* In a dark and dankUh 
vault." 

Dark, blind. 

Daunch, fastidious, over-nice, squeamish; chiefly 
in reference to affairs of the stomach. 

Dawdy, a careless, slatternly woman, with little of 
the quality expressively described 2iS forth-putting. 

Day-tale. A man who receives wages by the day 
rather than the piece, the quantity of work done, 
is a day » tale-man. A day'taU-pace is a slow pace. 

Deaf. A deaf-nut is one of which the kernel is 
decayed. 

Dee, to die. That the old pronunciation is here 
preserved appears by the derivative, which is 
deaths de-elk^ not dith. 
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Delf. a stone delf is a stone quarry : from A. S. 
tielfan, to dig. We have the Delve of Discord in 
Spenser. F. Q. iv. i. 20. 

Delf-case. a frame of wood, part of the furniture 
of a kitchen, on which are placed the articles of 
common porcelain which are in daily use. Proba- 
bly the case for the delf- ware. 

Deuce, a word too often used in a profane expres- 
sion. A. S. lmej8, a spectre. 

Dick. An apron and bib composed of leather, which 
used to be worn by poor children, is called a leather 
dick. It is nearly the same with the barm-skim 
of the men. 

Dike. A river is ** the dike :*' it is also sometimes 
used for any collection of water. 

Din, any loud noise. The word has been preserved 
by our poets, Milton, Gray, and others. 

Ding. " To ding any thing in a persons teeth," 
is to charge him with it plainly, and with reitera- 
tion. " To ding it into him," is to use repeated 
explanation. 

DiNGE, to bruise so as to indent any thin plate of 
metal, as a watch-case. Shakspeare speaks of the 
** undinged target." 

Dint, (from dinge) the effect of being dinged, A. S. 
tlgnt, ictus. 

Dip, a sweet sauce brought to table with pudding. 

Dither, to shake with cold. 
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DizENy to dress one's self out with showy finery. 

Of a young woman at her toilette it will be said« 

** she is a long time in dizening herself." 
Doff, to put off {ot do of) any part of one's clothing. 
Dog-cheap, excessively cheap. 
Dogged, ill-natured , coupled with sturdy obstinacy. 
Dog-Latin, barbarous Latin; maccaronic jargon : 

called by the French and Germans, kitchen Latin. 
Dole, small charitable gifts out of money left for 

the purpose. Doles were often given at funerals. 

Etymologically it is a derivative of deal, distribuere, 

still preserved in dealing the cards, 
Don, to (M on (or do on) clothes ; in opposition to 

dof. Both are used by Spenser, Shakspeare, and 

others. 
Door-cueeks, the upright posts at the sides of a 

door. 
Door- STEAD, the threshold, the site of the door. 
Double, to clench the fist. 
Down, is often used as a verb. 
Down-fall. •* We shall have some down-fall :" that 

is, rain or snow. It was formerly in good usage. 
DowTEU. This represents the pronunciation of the 

word daughter. 
Drab. See Trapes« 
Drabble. When the hem of a petticoat, or the 

lower part of the skirts of a great coat, are soiled 

with the mire in the streets in passing along them 
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on a wet day, they are said to be drabbled. This 
is probably derived from the former word, as being 
a part of the slatternly habits of the drab. 

Dratr, to read or speak in a drawling tone. 

Dree, long, tedious, wearisome, dreary; applied 
almost exclusively to a road. 

Drinking; the afternoon meal or refreshment, gene- 
rally taken about five o'clock, and now usually 
consisting of tea. 

Drive. See Full-drive. 

Drizzle and Drizzly; verb and adjective, rela- 
ting to small rain. " It drizzles :" — " It is a drizzly 
day." 

O that mine arms could close this isle about, 
That I might pull him to me where I would : 
Or that these tears that drissel from mine eyes 
Had power to mollify his stony heart. 

Marlowe's Edward II. 1622. 

Dry, thirsty. 

Dubler, a pewter dish. 

Ducks AND DRAKES. A small stone skimmed along 
the surface of a sheet of water, sometimes touch- 
ing and rebounding, is said to make ducks and 
drakes. There is reference to the sport in the 
Antients. A person who squanders his money in 
vain expences is said to make ducks and drakes of it. 

E. 

E? equivalent to A T^ which see. 
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Earkikgs, rennet. 

Easily, slowly. 

Easino-drofs, the drops of water from the eaves of 
houses after rain. 

Easikos, the eaves of a house. It is written £ave- 
singes by Boswell. — Workea of Armoury ^ f. 88 . 

Eddish, that part of the grass which is left on 
the ground when the scythe has passed over it. 
A. S. i1it0C. In a lease of the 6 Elizabeth, this 
expression occurs : ^ Etage, otherwise called 
Eddage, or latter croppe of grasse/' 

Eek, to itch. 

Een, eyes. This is the antient and genuine plural, 
eighen^ as written universally in the 15th century. 

Ego, to egg on is to urge on, to stimulaie. So in a 
Chronicle written in the reign of Henry VI, « And 
sith that Brute come first into Englond, unto this 
tyme, was never seyne sith so faire an oste, what of 
Englissche men, what of alienes and of men of fote, 
which ordeined hem to fighte with the Scotts 
thurgh eggyng of Sir Henri of Lancaster." More, 
a native of Bamborough, speaking of Sir Thomas 
More, says : '' for that he was not so forward as 
other men to egg the king to a divorce.'' — Lifey p. 
122. In the time of Fuller the word had under- 
gone a change. ''How many have been sorrow - 
shot to the heart. O that this would edge the 
endeavours of our generation to succeed in the 
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dead places of worthy men. '' — Good thoughts in 

worse times, p. 108* 
£iLBT->H0LE8. A term in sempstresy. Holes not 

laiger than would be made by the puncture of 

a needle. Perhaps a coiruption of the French 

word for needle. 
EtTy to eat. The participle is etten. 
Eldeb, the udder. 
EnbLOKil^. Without intermission. Thus Chaucer, 

tyD the reed blode 
Rto endthmg the tre. 

It is genuine Saxon ; ^^ endlanng afne on a litel 
iith,*' occurs in a Charter cited in Britton's 
Beauties of Wilts, iii. 121. Warton speaks of 
Pope haying Revived the word.—- 0&««Ta*«w* on 
the Fairy Queen, i. 252. In fact, though put 
down, it was never destroyed. 
Entry, a narrow passage among buildmgs. Words- 
worth has not disdained to use this word in its ver- 
nacular sense; 

U was an Entry, narrow as a door ; 

A passage whose bright windings opened out 

Into a platfinn. 

Tbe Ezgvrsion, p. 71. 

Ete-sore, something which offends the eye: but 
ofteher used of something the sight of which offends 
the mind. 
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F 

Fain. Still used m its old sense : '* Then went the 
cuppes so merrily about that many of the French- 
men wetefaine to be led to their beds/* Caven- 
dish's Life of WoUey. 

Fall of the year, autumn. Sometimes fall 
only ; " Spring and Fall. " 

Fall-out, to quarrel. 

Fancy, inclination. 

Farantly. This adjective describes a plain man 
who to honour and integrity joins a kind and con- 
ciliatory, and somewhat of a jocose temper. It is 
Sometimes, but rarely, applied to a superior, and 
then it means one who is condescending, and 
converses famUiarly with his inferiors. The sense is 
more easily settled than the etymology. Dr. Willan 
is doubtless right in classing it among the deriva- 
tives of that prolific etymon, Csran, to go ; whence 
comes faran)^ man, a traveller, an itinerant mer- 
chant. So far I go with him : but here we 
separate. A farantly man according to his ex- 
planation, is one prepared for a journey, in order, 
who acts according to established usages. But this 
is not the sense which the word bears, in the 
southern parts of the county at least, farantly 
being rather appUed to one who does not conform 
exactly to established usages, but dissents that he 
may entertain^ I think the farantly man is one like 
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the farant many and that the qualities designated 
by the -term are those by which the itinerant 
merchant in the olden tyme was accustomed to 
recommend himself to the attention, and perhaps 
occasionally to the hospitality of the rude inhabi- 
tants of these regions. The reader who wishes to 
know more of the farant man may consult Kenil- 
worthy vol. ii. ch. 7. See also Mulready's Picture 
of the travelling Dru^sts exhibited in 1825. 

Fasck. When several thin plates of metal held 
together in a -vice have had their edges subjected 
to the operation of filing, there will be a roughness 
on the flat side of each near the edge. That is 
Uti^fasch. 

Fastening-pennt. See God's penky. 

Fasten-Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday; the day before 
Lent. The day itself is not a fasting day, but it is 
the eve of the great fast, and therefore not inappro- 
priately called Fasten^ 8 Eve or Een^ a term formerly 
in use. Pancakes are eaten on this day all over 
England, in Yorkshire, every male in the house 
ought on this day to turn a pancake in the frying 
pan. It is also a minor All Fool's Day like the 
first of April ; raw lads from the country on their 
first coming to the town being sent to catch the 
pancakes which they are told are thrown from the 
leadsy the roof of the parish churches, precisely as 
the clock strikes twelve. 
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Patched, troubled, perplexed in mind, hurried 

vith overmuch business. Fr. fack^. 
Favour, to favour of, is to resemble. As *^ he 

favours of his father ;" 

And the complection of the element 

It favoun like the work we have in hand. 

Jul. Cmsar, i. 9. 

Favour is also sometimes, though rarely, used for 

comeliness ; as in the book of Proverbs, ^* favour is 

deceitful. " Well-favoured and ill-favoured are also 

sometimes heard as in the scriptures. 

Pause, cunning; possessed of fox'like qualities; 
and is in fact the word fox in one of the old dialects 
of Britain. 

Feast. Almost every village has its annual Feast ; 
not merely the villages where there are churches, 
and where the Feast of the Dedication, which was a 
festum principale duplex continues to be held ; but 
other villages where no church was ever erected. 
Such might have had in early times the /e^^um loci 
another /estum principale duplex, though even that 
was connected with religious observances. Besides 
these, six festivals of this high class were observed 
in England; viz; Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, 
Ascension, Pentecost, and Assumption.* The feast is 
a time of holy-day and merry-making. The houses 
of the country people are open to their friends from 
the towns from the Thursday to the Sunday follow- 
ing; but the Thursday and the Simday are the high 
* See Breviarum tdutuM EeelerimSarukirienmt 12mo, Paiii 1557. 
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days. The feast is the iisual name of these re- 
joicing times. H^ake is sometimes heard : but Bevel, 
by which similar festivals are designated in other 
parts of the kingdom, never. 

Febbbrt and sometimes Faberry, the Gooseberry. 

FEiG^iy to empty as a pond of its mud. 

Fend. There are two fends both vernacular. Par- 
ties are said to be fending and proving, when a 
dispute has arisen, and each is endeavouring to 
make his own part good. To fend for himself is 
to provide for himself, with a remote allusion to 
the difficulty of the undertaking; correlative 
with which sense, to fend is to be very industri- 
ous, to do the best for a livelihood. 

Ferh-freckled, freckled. 

Fettle. This word is used as a substantive nearly 
in the sense of state, condition. As a verb, to wash 
and dress^ so as to put one's-self in good condition 
and appearance. 

Filly-foal, a young female foal. 

FiNKEL, fennel; pure Saxon, and used by the poets 
as late as the reign of Elizabeth ; 

And Bome which like none herb hat nge 
Sfty FinJtel tastes not well. 

ComiEMDATOKT VERSES ON GeOKOE GaSCOIOME. 

Fit, to suit, in senses not recognized in good usage ; 

as a tradesman)^ to his customers with butter^ cheese^ 

&c. 
Flake, a hurdle. 
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FlaskeRi to move the body and arms quickly u» 
water. A fish when hooked will fiasker in the 
stream. An insect is said to fUuker with its wings 
when it moves them about rapidly while in pain. 

Flask ETy a washing-tub with low sides. 

Flit, to change house. This is sometimes done has- 
tily and secretly, the furniture being removed in 
the night, to defeat the landlord of his right 
of distraint : such a flU is called a French flit. 

Fliteiko, scolding, A. S. flitan, contendere. 

Flummery, blanc mange. 

Foo, the same with edduh. 

FoN or Fun, the preterite oi/md. 

Foomart, the pole-cat 

Foot- ALE, money paid for liquor by a new comer 
into a manufactory, to his fellow-workmen. The 
word may be classed with bride-ales, church-ales, 
clerk-ales, give-ales, lamb-ales, leet-ales, midsuin- 
mer-ales, soothes, whitsun-ales, all mentioned by 
Naies* None of these terms are heard in the dis- 
trict to which this work relates ; foot-alee being 
the only survivor of the whole brotherhood. 

FoR-BSCAUSs, a very common compound formeriy 
in good usage. It occurs for ever in Qolding's taranji- 
lation of Ovid; and in Hecuba's' Mithap, a p«rt 
of that rare volume entitled Pemn^s Frute$, we have 



AMiAfirheeaiiui the wUliag was with Fteif to be ttill. 
He would by no meant tend her bach sgtlnst her own good 
wilL 
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Frame» to set about any thing; as^^be framed 
himself to it.'' So in the translation of the Old 
Testament, Judges xii. 6. ** for he could not 
frame to pronounce it right. " 

Fresh. A river is said to he fresh when the water 
is high. 

Fridleys. The name of certain small rents 
which were formerly paid to the lord of the great 
manor of Sheffield by the inhabitants of the Frith 
of Hawksworth for liberty of common. The rents* 
were extinguished by an Jnclosure Act about 
thirty years ago, and the term will therefore soon be 
forgotten. That the word may be analized inta 
FrUh'tay or -levy is shown in certain depositions 
respecting Moss-cair, made about 1635. One of the 
deponents sajs that ** the inhabitants within the 
Frith of Hawksworth usually and yearly met at a 
place called Holmes Bank Cross within the said 
Firthy and then took notice what cattle every one of 
die said inhabitants had upon the Wastes and Com- 
mons within MosS'Carr and Hordron and the residue 
of the said Firth, and nicked down the number of 
their cattle upon a stick, and then cast up what pro- 
portion every inhabitant should pay to the Freed- 
lay payable unto the Lord of the manor of Sheffield 
yearly, and so apportioned their Fridiay or FHih^lay; 
which said meeting and appointment was upon 
Whitsun Even and Martin-mas Day yearly." It 
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is pleasant thus to catch glimpses of the simple 
manners of our forefathers. 

Fromity or Frumity. An excellent country mess 
made in the farm-houses at Christmas. See Cree. 
The wheat after having been creed is boiled with a 
proper proportion of milk. Sugar and spice are then 
added. It was usual for the poorer people to beg 
wheat at the farm-houses on St. Thomas' day to 
make their Fromity at Christmas. This, in other 
districts, and perhaps occasionly here, is called 
going a gooding. We may observe that the 
word is fromity not frumenty as if from Jrumentum, 
It is sometimes called furmity a pronunciation 
which agrees better with the etymology suggested 
by Junius who derives it from the A. S, feortn, a 
general term for provision of any kind. 

Full-drive. Pleno impetu. ** He ran full-drive." 

FuROEON, a prop. 

Fuss 9 excessive bustle. ** She is in a great fuss.'' 

Fussy, cumbered about many things ; bustling about 
as if much were to be done and was doing ; con- 
sequential ; one that gives himself airs about the 
multiplicity of his businesses: generally used in 
tnalam partem. 

Fuz-ball, a fungus, which, in a state of ripeness, 
contains a fine brown dust, believed to produce 
blindness if it get into the eyes. This is worth 
notice, as Linneeus informs us, that the same 
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•pinion prevails all over Sweden ; and without, as 
it seems, having any foundation in fact. 

G. 

Gain, expert, handy. Also as applied to a road, 
equivalent to near, short. ** He is a gain work- 
man/' ** That is the gainesi way." 

Gavo : in the sense of to go ; not quite out of use. 

Gantry, a frame of wood on which barrels are 
placed in a cellar. Also a frame made use of as 
an inclined plane along which casks are rolled to 
and from waggons. 

Gatx. See A-gate. The gate is the high road. 
A gate opening into a field is a yate. A gate of 
a city is a bar : as Mickle gate bar at York, the 
bar of the great street. There is a common ver- 
nacular phrase, '' Get your gate," meaning *^ Go 
your way." Get ' is probably here a cormption, 
not an archaism. Shakespeare puts the expression 
** Go your gate** into the mouth of Edgar, where 
he speaks as a clown : and Spenser has, 

G9 hat a lowly gate amoDg Ae meaner sort 

SAEPBEBO'S CaLBKDAE, BpIIiOOUE. 

Gates. This word is used expletivdy as in the 
following passage of lillie's Motlier Bombie, writ- 
ten about 1600. 

Prmut. Her birth requirea a better bndegrooB than esch ft 
groom. 
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Sptrantut, And his bxmging op another gate» xnaxxiage than 
■ach a minion. 

So Shakespeare : '' If he had not been in drink, he 
would have tickled you other gates than he did." 
Twelfth Nighty v. i. — Bad as the word is, it is 
indubitably a part of the ancient language of Eng- 
land. Guess is sometimes used as gates is. 

Gavelock, a crow-bar, a lever. 

Gee, with the g hard, to give. 

Gee, with the g soft, to agree. ''They do not 
gee well together." There is a curious dissertation 
on this word in Mr. Pegge's Anecdotes of the Eng' 
Ush language* 

Geslinos, the g hard. This is invariably used for 
goslings. 

Gether, to gather. The word together shews that 
an old pronunciation is here preserved. 

Gibberish, nonsensical prattle of children. The 
word is thus written by Queen Elizabeth, 1565, 
in a letter to Sir Henry Sydney. " This gebouresh 
diould hardly have cumbered your yees." It 
would seem, from Camden, that it was a word 
introduced by the ladies. '* And harsh Dutch, 
or gebrishf as women call it." — Remains^ p. 19. 

Gibbeted, hung in chains. This barbarous cus- 
t(»n i4>pear8 to have originated in the practice of 
ordering that the bodies of notorious malefactors 
should not be committed to the earth, but remain 
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Upon the gallows on which they had suffered. 
This indignity was shewn to the Spencers. The 
word is also used for suspension on a gallows, but 
not by the neck, so that the person remained alive 
many days: a horrible species of punishment 
spoken of as having once been practised, in the 
traditions of Hallamshire, where the lord had the 
juifuraB. 

Gifts, the white specks on the finger nails. 

GiRss, sometimes, though rarely, used for grass. 
We have before spoken of the metathesis of the r. 

Glazener, glazier. 

Glead. The kite r usually pronounced as if written 
Gleyd, which approaches nearer to the A. S. eliUs^ 

Glum, to look gluniy is to have a dissatisfied, dis- 
contented look; pouting, frowning, sullen. It is 
the same word with gloom. 

God's-fevnt, money given to a servant who en- 
gages to serve a master for a term. It is some- 
times called a fastening-penny, or a hiring-penny. 
It varies in amount from a shilling to a pound. 

GooA. Thus go is often lengthened. 

GooDT. As applied to a poor old woman has al- 
most disappeared. The correlative Good-man is 
gone. Both were in common use two centuries 
ago. A gentleman of worship writing to his in* 
ferior would begin his letter ^' Goodman — .'' 

GooMS, the Gums. Here the wide pronunciation is 
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that which is not tolerated ; while in Gloom ihe 
contrary is the case. 

GosTERy to boasty to bully, to hector: — ^Yes, to 
hector, which can only mean to act like Hector : 
but how could our ancestors so misunderstand that 
beautiful character, in which modesty is not the 
least conspicuous feature, as to give currency to 
such a profanation of it. 

GrOTT, the goyt of a mill-dam is an artificial cut to 
let off the water. 

Grains, the refuse of the malt after brewing. Also 
the prong of a fork. The Scots call the branches 
of a tree the grains. 

Great, to be great with a person, is to be on terms 
of intimacy or friendship with him. Probably the 
full form would be to be in great estimation with, 
Hazael was *' a great man with his master." The 
expression is now nearly confined to school-boys. 
But, in the reign of Ehzabeth, it was fashionable at 
court. The Queen told the Countess of Shrews- 
bury that she beg^n to grow jealous of her hus- 
band and the Queen of Scots, they were so great 
together. — Fuller*s Worthies^ Derbyshire, p. 237. 
And the Countess of Dorset, Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery in her own memoirs says, " Now was my 
lady Ritche grown great with the Queen." And 
again, ** All this tyme we were merrie at North 
Hall; my coz. Fra. Bouchier, and my cousin 
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Fcancis Russel and I did une to walk much in the 
garden, and were great one with another/ 

Green-sauce, sorrel. 

Grime. This word is explained in Walker's Dic- 
tionary as ** Dirt deeply insinuated." It is here 
used for dirt indeed, black coal dirt; but in the 
circumstantial addition just the rererse, lying 
quite on the surface. A stick of charcoal drawn 
across the cheek would grime it. 

My ftce ru grime with filth. 

Lear, ii. S. 

It is connected etymologically with the word grim 
(an antient name of the devil) ; to grime being to 
make grim. Every nation has its causative mood, 

lie — lay 
rise — raise 
prize — piaiae 
rit — set 

and lengthening the vowel may have been one of 
the forms indicative of causation. 

Grindle-Coke, a worn-out grinding stone intro- 
duced into the kitchen serving many purposes, a 
trivet, a footstool for the old, and a seat for the 
young. Here again coke is residuum. 

Groats, unshelled oats. 

Gronky, grand-mother. 

Grun, the preterite and participle of grind. 

Grunsel : i. e. Oround-sillj is the stone placed 
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beneath the door ; the threshold. The stone be* 
neath the window is the window-sill. 

In his own temple on the grunael edge 
Where he fell flat and shamed his worshippers. 

P. L. I. 4«0. 

The passage of Scripture, 1 Samuel, v. 4. which 
Milton has here imitated, has threshold. 
Gutter, the kennel. 

H 
Hao, a Hag of Hollin, was the Holly trees grow- 
ing upon a certain portion of ground in the com- 
mons of the manor of Sheffield. The lord was 
accustomed to let or sell them by the hag. 
Haios. The fruit of the hawthorn. A. S. ]^80an« 
Halah, shy. " Why are you so halah ? " 
Halidat, holy day. A new pronunciation of the 
word has superseded the old, A. S. ^ali0. Wick- 
liffe writes haly. When the commonalty of 
Durham refused to march against the Scots, they 
alleged that they were haliwerk folks ; that is, per- 
sons devoted to sacred purposes ; as they held their 
lands ad defensionem corporis S. Cuthberti, and so 
ought to be excused. It is hard to say what is 
gained by the substitution of holy for haly. One 
effect of such uncalled-for substitutions is to obscure 
the etymology of words. 
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H AKy the plural of have : as, we ban, they han. Con« 
tracted for haren, hav'D. 

Handsel, the first purchaser in a shop newly open- 
ed handsels it ; as the first purchaser of the day 
does a market. 

Happ, to cover for warmth. 

Happen, perhaps. 

Hards, a species of coarse flax. In old inventories 
we often meet with, *' harden sheets.*' Chaucer 
has <' that not of hempe ne heerdis was/' 

Hask, dry, parched. 

Haster, a tin meat-screen, to reflect the heat while 
the operation of roasting is going on. 

Haver-cake, sometimes, but rarely, heard for oat 
cake. It is common about Halifax. Haver is oat 
whence the local name, Haver-crf^, 

Heft, haft, the handle of any thing, but especially of 
a knife : coming nearer to the etymon which is the 
verb to heave ; that by which any thing is raised or 
heaved^ than the word haft which has superseded it. 

Heioh, vox clamantis. When Peter Saxton, the 
Puritan Vicar of Leeds, stood upon the deck of 
a vessel in danger of being lost, crying out Heigh 
for heaven ! heigh for heaven ! he used this word 
precisely as it is still to be heard in his native 
county. See Vic. Leod, p. 87. 

Heiob-go-mad, said of a person who betrays ex- 
cessively high spirits. 
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corruption of them, hem occurs perpetually in 
Wickliffe and other writers of his age. ^' It was 
told and said of hem that see it." 
Heps, the fruit of the dog-rose. 

The oaks bear mast ; the briars scarlet hipt. 

TiMON OF Athens, xy. 3. 

Herb-a-grace, the only name known to many of 
the plant, by others called Rue : tliere is however, 
it is probable, a connection between the two names. 
Rue is connected with Ruth,BXi old word for sorrow. 
The effect of sorrow is favourable to moral and 
religious sentiment ; hence Rue is the Herb of 
Grace, 

Hetterly, bitterly. " She wept hetterly.*' 

Higgle, to cheapen pertinaciously. Haggle is 
used in the same sense. 

Hill, to heap clothes on a person in bed. Wick- 
liffe has, ** Naked and ye hiUden me.*' 

Hilling, a bed-rug. 

Hike-berries, rasp-berries. 

HiMG, to hang. This is an antient form of the 
verb. In a poem written before the Reformation, 
entitled Magna Charta de Libertatibus Mundi, we 
have 

In witness of the which thing 
Mine own seale therto I king 
And for the more sickemess 
The wound in my side the seal it is. 

Hinging s^ hangings, as of beds, windows, &c. It 

£ 
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ia thus written in the will of Watts, vicar of Penis- 
ton, 1542« 

HiPPiNOs, the under-clothes of an infant. 

Hitch. This word is used precisely as we find it on 
an old beam in the parsonage-house of Mappershall, 
^hich stood on the boundary of the two counties 
of Bedford and Hertford : 

If you wish to go into Hertfbrdthire, 
Hitch a little nearer the fire. 

Ltsons' Maoma Brit. Bbdf. p. 1 17. 

Its meaning as now used is also very distinctly exhi- 
bited in the following passage of a volume of biogra- 
phical confessions published in 1691: ''Bent enough 
I was on play, and therefore for some years had a 
constant way of hitching about upon a cushion, 
the better to follow and join with my brothers and 
sisters in their sports, when by reason of the ricketts, 
my legs would not carry me.'' This is probably 
the word used by Shakespeare in Troilus and 
Cressida, iii. 3. 

If you giTt way 
Or htdgi aaidt fimn the direct forth-right, 

as the passage is commonly printed : and also by 
Pope — 

Slides into ▼nse'aad kUehei into rhyme. 
HoDOE-poDGE, a mixture of various edibles in one 
mess : its antient meaning was it seems a puddmg. 
The word was adopted into the language of the 
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law, and the reader may find some curious learn- 
ing upon it in Blackstone, book ii, ch. 12, 

HoLLiNy the holly. 

HoOy she. A. S. ito. This is rarely heard, and 
belongs rather to the archaisms of Derbyshire and 
Lancashire, where it is universal, than of any part 
of Yorkshire. Shooj however, which approaches 
to it, is often used for she. 

Hop, a public dance. A. S. i^oppan, whence a grass- 
hopper. A meeting of the lowest order, for this 
species of amusement, is called a penny-hop, 

HoFPER-FAEES. When the tenants of the manor 
of Sheffield ground their com at the lord's miQ, 
some of them were called hopper-frees, being privi- 
leged in consequence of some extraordinary ser- 
vice which they performed in keeping the weirs 
upon the river in good repair. The privilege they 
enjoyed was probably the same which the hopper- 
free tenants of the manor of Leeds enjoyed : that 
of ** having their com grinded immediately upon 
the emptying of the hopper, though there be never 
so many attending, whose com was Inought to the 
mill before theirs.*' Due. Leod. p. 99. 

HoPFBT, a hand-basket 

HoPscoRE, a child's game, in which certain squares 
are drawn or scored on the ground, and a small 
stone is pushed with the toe from one to another, 
the player hopffing on one foot. 
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House, the parlour. 

HoTLE, hole. 

Hud, the hob. 

Huddle, to embrace. 

Hug, to embrace ; also, to carry in the arms. 

Hull, a pig-sty. 

HuLLET, the owl. This may be ulletf quasi owlet. 
The word afforded an abusive pun to " John Fielde, 
student in Divinity," who in 1581 wrote against a 
divine named Howlet — " A Caveat for Parson 
Howlet concerning his untimely flighte and 
schriching in the cleare day light/' &c. 

H^jRRrY, to bear, lead, or carry any thing away. 

I. 

IccLES, stalactites of ice hanging from the eaves of 
houses. An authority for this word has not pre- 
sented itself; while many have occurred for the 
form icicles : 

Chaste as the isiele 
That's curdled by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs in Dian's temple. 

CoE. V. 3. 

Ime, frozen dew as it hangs lightly on the leaves 

and branches of trees. 
In : used as a verb in respect of the harvest. " The 

com was all inned before Michaelmas Day/' 
Inkling, feeling, inclination. " Here is no inkHng 
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of grace towards bim," writes Rowland White 

concerning the Earl of Essex, 1 599. 
Iknocent : used for s^n ideot. 
In SENSE, to inform. 
Intack, a portion of ground inclosed or taken in 

from the common. 
Irks. Still used as an impersonal ; *Mt irks me." 
IzzET, the name of the last letter of the alphabet. 

J. 
Jabber, idle talk. 

Jacks, the chimes ; so called from little figures who 

struck the tunes on the bells. 

Jam, to press or squeeze tightly together. 

JiMMERs. A pair of jimmers is a pair of hinges. 

Jod, the letter j. 

Jumps, short stays. 

K. 

Kale, turn. •* It's my kale." 

Kestril, a young hawk. Used by Spenser. 

Kex, the stem of an umbelliferous plant, or the plant 

itself. The word occurs in a passage of great 

beauty in Shakespeare's Henry V. 

The even mead that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, bumet, and green clover. 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank. 
Conceives by idleness ; and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, ketkries, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility. 
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Key8, of the ash : the fruit. The ash is a plant 
connected with the antient superstitions of England. 
It is supposed to possess a preservative power against 
witchcraft ; and when no ash-keys are to be found, 
the next year is looked for as one of great disaster. 

KiDKNAPPERs. Children are taught to believe that 
there are persons wandering abroad, ready to pick 
up children who stray from home, and carry them 
to a distant country, as India. These persons are 
called kidknappers. ** Mind the kidknapper] does 
not run away with thee." To knap is still used for 
to sieal privily : a dishonest man is called a knap : 
kid may be child. The word may be connected 
with the usages of the chivalrous ages. The Hol- 
landers, speaking a language congenerous to our 
own, called the esquires who attended the knights, 
schild'knapen ; and its present use may be a relic 
of the alarm which a peaceable vicinity would 
conceive on the visit of one of these hasty and 
self-appointed dispensers of justice. 

Kindle, to bring forth young; but applied only to 
the smaller animals, as cats, rabbits, mice, &c. 

KrirsE, kind. <' What kinse of a fire is there r 

KiTLiNG, kitten. 

KiTT, a pail for water or milk. 

Knatteriko. A.knatiering woman is one that is 
perpetually finding fault, and giving way to her 
ill humours. A mouse knatters the wood of the 
trap in which he is caught* 
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Kkip, to pinch. Knippert is in good use. 

Knock-kneed, in-kneed. 

Knock-knobblea : this is the name of the person 
who perambulates the church during divine service 
to keep order. The knob is the head, and is used for 
any round ball. The rest explains itself. 

Knoll ; or Knowl, if written according to the usual 
pronunciation. This word has given way to toll^ 
though we retain knell. It was Latinized in the 
middle ages. *' Finito Agnus Dei cnoUentur Douce 
Clement et Austin." They were three bells at 
Oseney. 

Knudgb, to jog the elbow of a person who is using 
his right hand. 

Knur. So a small round ball of wood is called, 
used in a game called knur and spell. The word, 
which is the Teut. knorty nodus sen tuber in lignOf 
is used for the globidar excrescences sometimes 
found on trees* The Peak miners use it for the 
globular pieces of ore. 

Kuss, kiss. 

Kte, cows. 

L. 

Lache, a muddy hole, a quagmire. Almost extinct 

Lady-bird or Lady-cow, a beautiful little beetle 

with red wings spotted with black, well known 

every where under these names. It is introduced 
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lieie for the sake of giving the lady-bird song as it 
is sung in Yorkshire. 

Lady-cow, Lady-cow, fly thy way home, 
Thy house is on fire, thy children all gone : 
All but one that iigs under a stone. 
Fly thee home. Lady-cow, ere it be gone. 

• 

In an amusing little volume entitled German Popu- 
lar Stories, i2mo9 1823, it is shown that this song 
is as familiar to the children of Suabia as to those 
of England. How remote then its origin ! through 
what a long succession of generations has it de- 
scended by tradition only ! In the preface to that 
work is a U'anslation of the song as it is sung in 
Germany. Ours is only a third part of the Ger* 
man song. 

Lag, one of the games played with marbles. 

Lake, to play. A. S. lacan^ 

Lakin, a plaything. 

Lakgsettle, almost superseded bys9tta6and setiel, 
used for the same article of furniture, and which 
are themselves giving way to the oriental term 
sofa. The old word describes exactly what it is, a 
long seat. Settle was no ignoble word when Bom 
0CtI was the Judgment-seat. 

Lape. To lape in the dirt is said of children who 
play in the mire. 

Lat, a lath. We still say lattke-work. 

Lathe, a bam. 



i^ii^ 
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Latten, brass, or some mixed metal resembling it, 
rolled out to about the thickness of a sixpence. 
The old brasses in churches are for the most part 
of latten. Ben Jonson has used the word very 
happily to represent the orichalcum of the An 
poetica. 

The hau'boy, not as now with latten bound, 
And rival with the trumpet in his sound. 

Law, not only that which is laid down to regulate 
and controul men's actions, but liberty. •* Give 
him a little law ;" equivalent to give him a little 
license, advantage, liberty. In the program of the 
lion fight, 1825, the royal beast was allowed ten 
minutes law between each attack. The French 
have it, . 

Car on dist hien souvent force na loy. 

Poem on the Deposition of Richard II. 
AncHiBOL. XX. 361. 

This is the word which is found in the old proverb, 
" Necessity has no law." In the memorable argu- 
ment of the Solicitor General St. John, in the case 
of the Earl of Strafford, we have the word used in 
nearly the same signification : << We give law," 
said he, '' to hares and deer, because they are 
beasts of chase ; but it was never accounted either 
cruelty or foul play to knock foxes and wolves on 
the head as they can be found, because they are 
beasts of prey." — Clarendon, i. 232. The argument 
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is barbarous, but the iilustration of the vernacular 

use of law complete. 
Lay-avat, the term for breaking up school after 

morning or evening employment. 
L&ARN ; used indifferently for to learn and to teach. 

Its restrietion as a kind of passive to the verb to 

teach is quite of modem usage, and not sanctioned 

by its etymology. Shakespeare uses it in both senses. 
Leash, lease. This orthography is found in the 

reign of Henry VIII. 
Leather, another term of castigation, probably from 

the instrument employed. 
Let drive, to attack with violence. ** He let drive 

at him." 

With dreadful strokes 1st drive at him so sore. 

F. Q. IV. VII. 28. 

See FvLL-DRiVE. '' The storm drioei through the 

air ;" ** the bullet drives along," are expressions in 

good use. 
Lick, to inflict corporal chastisement; thought by 

some to be from A. S. lie, corpus. 
Licorice, treacle boiled and rolled into sticks. 
LiCKORiSH, fond of sweetmeats. 
LisvE, LiEVER. No woi'ds are in more firequent 

use than these, and none were antiently in better 
• repute. " I would as tieve the town-cryer spoke my 

words.'*— Hamfe^ Spenser marks the opposition 

between lieve and loth: 
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And 8w<Are that be would lodge with them yfeie, 
Or them dislodge, all uere they lief or loth. 

F. Q. III. IX. 13. 

The origin is in the A. S. leof, love. The compa- 
rative is often found in our old writers. One instance 
from Chaucer's character of an Oxford scholar may 
suffice. 

Fill thredbare was his over courtpy 
For he had yet getten him no benefice ; 
Ne was nought worthy to have none office ; 
For him was lever to have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, cladde with blacke or reed 
Of Aristotle and of his pliilosophye 
Than robes ryche, or fyddel, or gay sautrye. 

LiG, to lie, This is pure Saxon ; is used by Wick- 
liffe every where ; continued to be the approved 
word till about the reign of Henry VIII. and it is 
hard to say what our language has gained by the 
substitution of lie. 

Like. This word is often used expletively at the 
end of a sentence. ''He is a good sort of man 
like." '< It is a finish estate like.** Unmeaning, 
useless^ and bad as the word may appear^ it is a 
portion of our antient tongue. 

And of hurt deer al ful of woundes 
Some lik§ bitteui some hurt with shot. 

Chaucer. 

In a lease of Henry Everingham of Stainborough 

and Merial his mofher, 6 Elizabeth, it is covenanted 

that the tenant shall not ** put any beastes in the 
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said springe that shalbe mucbe aboye the age of 
one yeare, save one stotte lyke about the age of 
two yeares." Again, in Lupton's Notable Things ^ 
4to. 1586, '' Talce garlicke and houshcke of each 
like much, and stamp them both together.'* Like 
is also used in the sense of obligation : os, " I am 
like to do it/' for T must do it. 

Liking. A boy is on liking during a probationary 
month before the sealing his indenture of appren- 
ticeship. 

LiLLi-LO, a bright flickering flame. 

Lines. Marriage-lines is a certificate of marriage 
often asked for and kept by the bride. 

Ling, heath. 

LippEN TO, depend upon. " Then I shall know 
what I have to lippen to." I borrow an illustration 
of this word from The Dialect of Craven, i. 292 : 

Lippin not Trojanis, I pray zou in this bors 
However it be I drede the Grekis fors. 

Doug. Yirg. p. 40. 

Lite, a small quantity of any thing. The word is 
common in our early writers. 

And in this blyase let I nowe Ardte 
And speake I woU of Palamon a lyU. 

The Knygbtes Tale. 

His power had been lite to conquer France. 

Hardtng's Chron. f. 218. 

Lite upon, to meet with. Thus Chaucer in his 
Legend of Good Women, the Prologue— 
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And as for me tho I can but lyte 
On Bokes for to rede I me delytp. 

Shakespeare has the word ; and Sir George Rad- 
cliffe in the reign of Charles I. uses it without the 
preposition upon : " Where I light with another 
cousin of yours, Mr. Gower." 

Lo. This excellent but antiquated and abrogated 
interjection is retained prefixed to the second per- 
sonal pronoun : ** Lo thee." •* Look thee, here's 
water to quench it." — Coriolanus, v. 2. 

Locked. A pack of cards is said to be locked when 
some of them are faced. The hair when entangled 
IS said to be lockered. Coagulated blood is said 
to be lockered. 

Long. ' ** It's all a-long of you:" i. e. " You are 
the cause of it." This is evidently the word which 
enters into the common compound belong. " It 
belongs to you." 

LoKGSOME, tedious. Thus in a letter of Sir George 
Calvert in the time of James I. *' This day we 
have made an end of that longsome business of my 
lord of Suffolk and have given him his doom." 

Lonely woman, a widow, not merely as descriptive 
of her condition, but as a simple term answering 
to widow. If an old woman is inquired for, the 
answer may be, ** She's a lonely woman, is she not ?" 

Loose-end. A person is said to be at a loose-end 
who has no regular employment. 
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Lop, a flea. 

LoPEy to leap. In the language oP the antient law, 
escape from prison was owtelopen, Drayton writes 
** stilts and lope-staves." Spenser has lope as the 
preterite of leap, ** And laughing lope to a tree.'' 
The unhappy fate of a Calverley of Calverley is still 
remembered in the traditions of Yorkshire. He 
was pressed to death in the reign of Elizabeth or 
James I. It is a part of the tradition, that when 
in the agonies of the peine forte et cfur^, he piteously 
implored those around him to finish his sufferings 
by crying put,.^' Them 'at loves Coverley lope on.'* 
So at least the words he used are now repeated in 
the neighbourhood of the place of his residence. 

Lords and Ladies, the spike'-stalks of the arum. 

Lotteries, cheap engravings for the use of children. 

LoTSE, to lose. 

XuGS. The lugs are properly the ears. ** Rounding 
in the Queen's lugs," for whispering in her ears, is 
found in a letter of the reign of Henry VIII. — 
Collint^s Peerage, i. 88. The word is less used 
in the North for the ears than for the hair. To 
80wl Mi lugs is to pull his ears ; hut to lug is to 
pull the hair. In this application it is the A. S. 
Celtt06iail, veUere. 

LuvDT, clumsy on a large scale; and especially 
when clumsiness produces pain or mischief. 
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M. 
MacK| to make. To make the door is to fasten it, 
as in Shakespeare : 

And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 
Why at tlus titne the doors are made against you. 

Comedy of Errors, hi. 1. 

To ftiake bold is to take the liberty. A make-^shifl 
is a substitute. 

Mad, angry, much vexed. 

Maddle, to cause distraction of thought, confusion 
oi mind, as by long continued and loud talking. 
It is the okl word to meddle, in its sense of to mix, 
to confuse. Fr. mele. 

Maiden, an instrument used in the laundry. 

Mam, the child's word for mother. 

Mammocks, small pieces of any thing. Bread may 
be cut into mammocks, or broken into mammocks. 
Shakespeare uses the word as a verb : '' He did 
so set his teeth and taos it, O, I warrant how he 
mammocked it." — Coriolanus, i. 3. 

Maviter. ** All manner of thing/' equivalent to 
every thing. Few expressions are more offensive 
now ; yet it is genuine English : *^ What manner 
of man is this V* One of the chapters in the MS. 
Chronicle before quoted is headed, ** Howe tiiat 
king Edward did al mauer thing as Sir Hugh the 
Spencer wold conseille him for to do.^ 
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Manners-bit, a portion of a dish left by the guests 
that the host may not feel himself reproached for 
insufficient preparation. 

Mantel-piece, the chimney-piece. 

M ARABLES, the marbles used by boys in play. 

Marct, mercy. 

Marred, a marred child is a spoiled child. 

Marrow, fellow, in its sense of one of a pair, or 
one thing like to another. '^ I can show you the 
marrow of it ;" " I can show J^you one like it ;" 
<' These shoes are not marrows,'* School-marrows 
for school-fellows occurs in Gregson's Lancashire^ 
p. 185, in a writing. little more than a century old. 

Mash, to smash. 

Maul, a wooden hammer used by masons. As a 
verb it is sometimes used for to bruise : but more 
commonly for to strike with a heavy club so as to 
crush ; to do what Thor may be supposed to do 
with his wooden hammer, which was plainly our 
mail. Malleus is anotther form of this antient 
word. 

Mat-be. This is at least as good as the. hybrid 
word perhaps^ by which it has been supplanted. 
It is common in Scotland, where they have this 
proverb, " The book of May-bees is very broad." 
In the southern counties of Eugland the use of it 
is sometimes met by the reply, '^ May 'bees don't 
fly this month." 
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Mazy, giddy. 

Meal-time. Still used as in Ruth, ii. 14. 

Means^ property. " He lives oh his means.'' 

Meer, the kidney when at table. 

Melancholy. Used to describe every form of 

insanity ; " He's melancholy." 
Met, a measure of four pecks. 
Midge, a gnat. A. S, snpc^. 
MiDDENy a heap, and often a dung-heap^ 
Milne and Milner, mill and miller. These are 

genuine old forms. ** And if thai will grynd at 

his mylne, to grend at xxiiii vessel." Award, 28 

Henry VI. 
MisLiFPENED, disappointed. This is connected 

with LipPEN, which see. 
MisTAL, a cow-house. 
MiTS, long gloves without fingers, elsewhere called 

mittens. 
MixEN, a dung-heap. This occurs in the northern 

proverb, ** Better wed over the mixen than over 

the moor ;" that is, near home. 
Mizzle, (the same with Drizzle,) to rain in small 

drops, but falling thickly. So Spenser : 

Up, Colin, upi ynough thou mourned bast ; 
Now 'g^ns to miaUf hie we homeward fast. 

The Shepherd's Calendar, Noyember, 

a month in which there is much ** mizzling weather." 
The verb is found in Todd's Johnson. 

r 
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MoAKT, might not. 

MoiDERy to perplex. 'M am quite moidered,'' is 
** I am quite confused." 

MoRT, a collection. ^^A mort of people/' <' Amoit 
of tools." 

MosKERED, rottedy mouldered. 

Mother, the ropiness sometimes found in vinegar. 

MouLDiwARP, the mole. Tooke explains the word 
as the fnould'tDarper. It was antiendy in good 
usage. 

MoWL, to knead. 

MoTTE. A small speck in the cornea, or any small 
substance got into the eye, is a moyie. John 
Kaye,Esq. of Woodsome, in the reigh of Elizabeth, 
describing the things with which a good husband- 
man should always be provided, names, 

Pyck and Tarr also for Twitch or for Fly, 
With SandyTere lykewise for mo^f in beast eye. 

It is the word mote changed, as close becomes 
cloyse, coal coylle, or a more genuine orthography 
of the words. The Saxon translators of the Gos- 
pel rendered xa^^ in Matt. vii. 4, by mot, which 
is retained in Wickliffe, and all later versions. In 
the He^Yew mo is any thing very dimintrtive. 
Muck, dirt in its moist state. 

Regard of worldly fwuck doth foully blend 
And low abase the high heroic fright 

r. Q. II. ViU 10* 
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Our spoils he kicked at; 
And looked upon things precious, m the^ were 
The common muek of the world. 

CORIOLANUS, II. 2. 

MuooLY. A muddly morning is a thick foggy 
morning. 

MuooT. Muggy weather is misty thick foggy weather. 

Mummers. This is the name of parties of youths 
who go about at Christmas fantastically dressed, 
performing a short dramatic piece of which St. 
George is the hero. The other characters are 
the King of Egypt ; his son ; Slasher ; an apothe- 
cary ; and a fooU 

MuMMT. Any friable substance when crushed may 
be said to be " mushed to mummy.*' 

MuK, must. 

Mush, to crush, to pound yery small. 

N. 
Nano-nail, not the indurated portions of the skin 
of the feet usually called corns, but a nail growing 
into the flesh. This sense agrees exactly with 
Junius's etymology from ailfle, vexatus, and tiafftlfy 
unguis. 
Nat-sat, refusal. " He would take no nay-say." 
Neb, the point of any thing, as of a pen ; a bird's 
bill. " A pecock with a gilt neV* was a dish at 
Archbishop Nevile's great dinner. — Leland. CoU. 

TI. 6. 
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Nbet, night. 

Nesii^ easily distressed with cold ; much affected by 
it ; fond of croodling over the fire. This, I believe^ 
is its peculiar signification^ and it is now applied 
solely to man. It bears a near relation to tender 
. and delicate, but there is a shade of difference 
which rendered this a genuine Saxon word well 
worth preserving. A. S. neat. Something of cen- 
sure is implied in the application of it. Boswell, 
the author of Works ofArtnoury, who was a South- 
Yorkshire man^ applies it to water : ^^ Although a 
drop be most neshe, yet by ofte fallinge it pierceth 
that thinge that is right harde." f. 88 b. 

Nevt, nephew. The old pronunciation appears to 
have been preserved. In the English and Latin 
Lexicon of 1444 before quoted^ Harl. 22 1, the 
word is written neve. 

NiCK-KAME, sobriquet. In the Lexicon just referred 
to.it stands thus : ** Nekename or ekename, agno- 
. men." 

No-BUT, only. " Will you lend me two shillings?" 
'' I have no-but one." It admits of correct analy- 
sis on the sense of ibot, which has so strangely been 
allowed by our Lexicographers to coalesce with its 
opposite, ibttt. 

NoKT, aunt. Correlative with Nuncle. 

Nook, a comer, as of a field. A chimnet-kook 
is a place near the fire, within the wide open mouth 
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of a chimney, as they are constructed in the 
kitchens of old houses. 

Nope, a blow on the head. It is used with the verb 
to fetch; as ^* I'll fetch thee a nope." In some 
places the knock-knobler is called the noper. 

Nor is often used when than is the correct word : 
" He has more sheep nor I.*' 

NoTHER, neither. 

NoUy no. 

NouGUT, nothing. 

NuNCLE, uncle. . This is evidently a vulgarism and 
not an archaism, but we know it to have been in 
frequent use in early times. Uncle is the word 
avunculus received through the medial form awn- 
cuius, which was in use in the time of Edward III. 

O. 

Odds and Ends, refuse. 

Oer-anent, opposite. 

Old. This word is frequently used as by Shak«speaTe ; 
** Yonder's old evil at home," and elsewhere. See 
on this peculiar use of it Pegge on the English 
Language, p. 97. 

On, of, concerning; as in 1 Samuel, xxvii. 11. '^ Lest 
they should tell on us." Sir Henry Savile writing 
to Camden, says, ** For Doctor Huicke, Queen 
Elizabeth's physician, whom you may have heard 
on, or, peradventure, known." — Camd. Epist. 314. 
Tooke leaves on unexplained. 
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Onto, upon. 

Oss, to attempt. ** He ossed but failed.*' 

Otoht, a skeleton. 

OuOHT, anything. 

OwD, oldt 

OwLXBy the alder. 

P. 
Pair of stairs, a flight of stairs. 
Panshok, a vessel of earthen«ware wide at the top, 

in which milk is placed for the rising of the cream. 
Par-to, to apply closely. So in an old song caUed 

The Clown his folly : 

Then frowneth friend and &ther dear 
Mislilung mnch of all this gear 
Because to law Jack will not fMtt 
But still inust play the gentleman. 

Parley, to argue. " 111 have no-paHeying," says 
a schoolmaster to a boy who would explain his 
conduct so as to show that he does not deserve 
punishment. 

P aWlovs, perilous. 

Pattern, means of subsistence, and generally used 
with the word scanty ; as pittance is, which may 
be the same word in this use of it. 

Pat^ to beat. 

Pbal, a noise. ** They lead a sad peid:'' equiva- 
lent to/' They raake^ great notse." 
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Pegs, the teeth. A pbo-top is one which spins on 
a foot formed like a tooth. 

Pennt-peick, a game consisting of casting oblong 
pieces of iron at a mark, it is an old game^ once 
^ayed by people of fa^ion. In some notes writ- 
ten by Philip Earl of Pembroke, in the margin 
of Cudworth's translation of The Worl4 of Won- 
derSf 1607y this occurs: *' Mr. Paulate my Lady 
of Carlisle's Usher is a good gaming rook for 
*Shovel-boiurdy Bowls, and penny-prick.*' 

Peppering. A peppering shower is one in which 
the rain descends like hail, (Mr like pepper from the 
peppering-box. 

Pets, pease. 

Pick. 1. To push; as, ^ He picked me down." 

2. To throw towards a higher point. Hay is picked 
into the window of a bam called a picking-hole. 

3. To choose : ** He picked this out from amongst 
many." 

Pick-a-back. To ride a pick-a-back is to ride on 

the back or shoulders of another. 
Picks, the diamonds on cards. 
Pig GEN, a small wooden vessel, circular, and with a 

long handle, used for lading water out of a well. 
Pio-NUTS, earth-nuts or hare-nuts; the bulbous 

root of a plant. 
Pile, the head of an arrow. Marie and Pile are 

used of a knife, as Head and Tail of a coin, or 
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Recto and Verso of the leaf of a book. . The game 
of Head and Tail is sometimes called Cross and 
Pile. 
PiLLOw-BBBE, pillow-casc. It is used by Sir 
George Radcliffe. — Correipondence^ p. 96. Also 
by Chaucer : 

For in his male he had a pUlow-bere, 
Whiche as he sayd was our Ladyes veyle. 

The Pardoner. 

Pinch, a game which consists in pitching half-pence 

at a mark. 
Pin-fold, the pound. The officer who has the 

care of it is called the Pinder. 
Pinole, a small field; corrupted, it is probable, 

from picle or pighieL 
Pips, and sometimes Peeps ; of flowers, the small 

eye ; of cards, the spots. 
PxsMi&E, the ant. 
Planets. Rain is said to fall in planeti when it 

falls partially and violently. 
Pluck, part of the inwards of beasts. A good pluck 

is courage. 
Poke, a bag. 

Poll, to cut the hair, as m 2 Samuel, xiy. 26. 
Porridge, of which there is water, milk, and nettle. 

The first^ia mere gruel ; the second, gruel made 

with milk and a small portion of water; the third, 

gruel with the leaves of young nettles boiled in it. 
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Porringer, the vessel in which porridge is usually 
served. 

PosKETy a pot for boiling. 

PoTEy a person in bed who is restless with his feet 
and legs is said to pote. 

Pot-herbs, a general term for all herbs used in 
cookery. 

Pot -s ITT EN, when dirt upon the skin has deeply 
insinuated itself in the pores. 

Potter, the fire-poker ; used as a verb for to trouble, 
to perplex : ^* 1 am much pottered about it." A 
pottering person is one of exertion, but inefficient. 

Pouse, used for extreme worthlessness. <' It's only 
pouse." 

Power is still used as ^vpofjui was, to designate a 
multitude : " A power of people." Mart and ruck 
are used in the same way. 

Prog, viaticum ; but especially used for such provi- 
sion as a boy takes to school. 

Proud-flesh, the flesh about a wound when it has 
assumed a livid hue, and is in a state of partial 
corruption. 

Proud-tailor, a gaudy, insect with wings. 

Puddings, the intestines. 

Puke, an emetic : also the verb. 

Pule, to cry : generally used in contempt. 
Punch, to kick. 

PuNCH*CL0D, a term of reproach for persons en- 
gaged in agricultural employments. 
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PuNKYy a chiomey^sweeper. The word seems to 
be connected with Pouke, *^ the original meaning 
of which/' says the author of FoAry Mythology ^ ii. 
118, <' would seem to be devil, dsemon, or evil 
spirit." 

Pynate, a magpie. 

Q. 
Quandary. Old Elisha Cole ))ring8 this word 
from .Qu^en diray je ? which is at least good as a 
pun, if JK>t satisfactory as an etymology. 

R. 

Rack and ru^k. ^* Every thing is going to rack 
and ruin," that is, to speedy destruction. 

Raddle, a- red ochry earth used for marking sheep. 
Ruddle is the received form. 

Rain. A line across. meadows where has formerly 
been a hedge or a road is called therotn. 

Rake. To rake the fire is to heap a quantity qf 
small coal upon it so that it may not, be quite 
extinguished, yet not able to blaze forth. This is 
always done over-night to the kitchen, fire in a 
country where coal is cheap. In MiUes's Catahgue 
of Honour y p. 65, the custom is alluded to; 
^* Which custom, (that is, the Norman's law,) is 
in many places even yet still used, unto this tday, 
and is commonly called by the French, word cooer- 
yeio, that is to. say, rake up. the jKre.*' 
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Rank, close together. " The com .glows rank.'' 
A. S. tanCy facuvdus* It is also used as a super- 
lative ; as, ** A rank bad man.'' 

Ratten, a rat. 

Ravel. A skein of thread is faveUed when tlie' 
breads are not laid in order, but mixed con* 
fusedly and intricately together. Unravel is in 
good use in a tralatitious sense. We unravel a 
mystery. 

Ready; used as a verb, for to prepare, to put on 
suitable apparel : <M'll ready myself." In a war- 
rant of Richard Duke of Gloucester to a Fitz- 
William of Sprotborough, he is commanded to 
arredy himself with eight hcHrses to accompany 
him to London. ** I'll ready your word" is.jequi- 
valent to " 111 deliver your message." 

Rear, a term in masonry. A house is reared when 
the wood-work of the roof is raised upon it. The 
workmen employed in building a new house have 
a REARiNG-surpER whcn arrived at this stage of 
their labour. It is also used for bringing up 
children. 

Reek, smoke. A smoke*penny paid to the Rector 
of Peniston is or was called a reek-pen nt* ''As 
hateful to me as the reek of a hme-kiln," is one 
of Fabtaff 's droll comparisons. 

Render, to melt or dissolve; applied to fat which 
is rendered by heat. While the simple use is lost, 
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the tralatitious use, which is equivalent to Iranslatef 

is good. 
RicEy sticks used in gardens to support pease and 

beans or any deciduous plants. 
Riddle, a wire-sieye. A. S. f^tilDiel. 
Hio, a ridge, as the higher part of the roof of a 

house. Remains of a Roman road are called the 

Roman Rig. 
Rigging -STONES, slates. 
Right. " I have no right to pay at that toll-bar," 

means, I am not obliged to pay there ; which is^ 

in fact, accordant with the original sense of the 

word right, reci-um, that whkh is ruled, '* By 

good right," is equivalent to ** It ought to be." 
RiNDER, (with the i long,) an instrument used for 

bevilling the sides of a round hole. 
RiNSE, to wash, as a bottle. 
Rip, a woithless person. 
Rive, to cleave or split. 

Room, place. '* In the room of;" this is pure old English. 
Rops, the intestines. 
Rossil, rosin or resin. 
Ruck, a multitude, as applied to people; a great 

assemblage, as applied to anything else. 

S. 
Sad, heavy. Applied to bread when it has not risen 
properly, in opposition to light. 
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Sam, to collect together. A. S. aamtn. It is used 
only as a verb active, but Langtoft has it in a 
neutral sense : 

At the fiftend day thei samned at Southampton. 

Spenser seems to use the word, F. Q.vii. vii. 32. 
It is in very frequent use in this district. 

Sammt, a short stride, giving an unfair advantage 
in the game of leap-frog. 

Samplar, a piece of canvas on which girls learn to 
mark, that is, to form the letters of the alphabet. 
Thus in Lilly's Gallathea, iii. 4. Diana says to 
her nymphs, ** I blush. Ladies, that you, having 
been heretofore patient of labours, should now 
become prentises to idleness, and use the pen for 
sonnets, not the needle for samplers.^ 

S AN COME, a quagmire, a bog or watry place. 

Sauce, the vegetables at table. 

Sat, voice, influence in any business. 

Scar, the face of a rock bare of vegetation. As a 
verb, to fright, of which there are many instances 
down to the time of Addison. 

ScAR-CROw, derived from this sense of it. 

Scrag, the neck. ** A scrag of mutton.'' 

ScREiK, to shriek, to scream. 

ScROME, to walk or climb with long strides and 
awkwardly. 

ScuMMER, the fire-shovel. 
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Scutch, to ataikfr with a thin switch, iKhich is joften 
done to snakes by cruel boys : 

We haye seatehed the snake, not killed it« 

Macbeth. 

Seam, lard, the fat of hogs. This word is often 
pronounced as if written same. It is probably 
what is meant by Mym, the addition of which con- 
verted DiUegiout into Maupigymum. See Beck- 
with's edition of Blount, p. 34« The word is used 
by Shakespeare. 

Seconds, flour not (^ the finest quality. The word 
is used by Shakespeare in his Sonnets ; '' That is 
not mixed with seconds." 

Sen, self. 

SsTTE.E, a sofa. 

Settle, This is also sometimes used for a seat. See 
Langsetyle. As a verb, to reduce ; as, << He has 
settled the price :** ** He has settled hk rent'* 

Shape, to set about any thing. Thus, in a coUec-? 
tion of Theological Tracts, Harl. 2398. '* Whanne 
thou sckapeit the to praye or to have eny dero- 
cione," &c. Chauo^, in the Prologue to Canter- 
bury Tales, ^< And I wol erly abape me therefore.'' 
Harry the Mineral uses skip as the pneterite. 

Sharps, very coarse flour. 

SsEWDS, the €Miter eoat of oats, sometimes called 
Shiffs. 

Shield, this was formeily, and may be now^ heard 
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as equiralent to shelter* Thus in the depositions 

respecting Moss-car before quoted, mention is 

made of a lodge ** built for the shepherds' to take 

shield in when they pleased." 
Shift. To shift himself, is to change his dress : to 

shift /or himself f to provide for himself. 
Shive, to slice, whence Shivers, thin slices. 
Shoar, a prop. 
Shoo, the interjection used in frighting away birds 

from their prey. Used also as a verb, to shoo. 
Shool, a shovel. As a verb it expresses the course 

of a parasitical person ; shooUngy Hving at other 

men's tables. 
Shook, shoes. 

Shot, a reckoning at a tavern. 
Shrew, the field-mouse. Hence the legitimaties 

shrew and shrewd, expressive of qualities which 

are supposed to belong to this provident and tena- 
cious little animal. 
Shdt, quit. ** He has got shut of an ill seighbour.'' 
Sic-sic, said to pigs when caSed to the trough by 

tliose who little think that they are speaking pure 

Saxon, in which 0ic is a pig. 
SiLE, a fine sieve through which milk is passed to 

free it fiiom hain and other impurities. The process 

is called Silino. 
Sues, a verb impersonal; it siles; the meaning of 

which is, that the raiin is descending perpoidicu- 
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larly and in torrents. It is probably connected 
with the preceding word. To express violent rain 
two phrases are in common use. A party bent 
on a day's pleasure will say, ** Wc^ will set out if 
it rain sticks and stones ;** while the more despe- 
rate adventurer will say, " We will go if it rain 
pitchforks with the points downward." The former 
of these expressions is of high antiquity, and affords 
a remarkable instance how phrases which have no 
intrinsic recommendation, will keep their place for 
centuries. Eustachius, Abbot of Flay in Nor- 
mandy, came into England in the reign of King 
John. His object was to raise the moral cha- 
racter of our countrymen. He directed his preach- 
ing very much against the Sunday fairs ; and to 
give force to his exhortations, he exhibited a letter 
which he alleged that he had received from heaven, in 
which it was threatened that sticks and stones and 
boiling water should be rained down upon all who 
continued to attend them. The letter is in Hoveden. 
Scriptores post Bedam. Savilii, p. 821. ** Aperiam 
cala et pro pluvia pluam super vos lapides et ligna et 
a quam calidam per noctes, ut nemo pracavere possit** 

Sin, since. This is genuine English. In a deed, 
49 Henry VI. *' charges commenced or grovm sen 
the first possession.** 

S IK OLE-TEH. A person playing at Whist may be 
heard to say, '' I have neither ace, face, nor single- 
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ten.*' As now used, it means no more than that 
the party has not a card above a nine. The turn 
of the expression would of itself show to the expe- 
rienced ear that more was once meant by it, if we 
did not find Shakespeare using it thus : 

And whilst they thought to steal the Single- ten. 
The King was silly fingered from the deck. 

What it means, those versed in such amusements 

may perhaps be able to explain. 
Sink, the kennel; also, an outlet for dirty water 

from the kitchen. 
Skellered, warped ; but said more particularly of 

a flat board, which when cut out of gpreen wood 

sometimes becomes contorted. 
Skelp, to strike smartly. Another term of verbe- 

ration. 
Sken, to squint. 

Skew- BALD, pie-bald. It is applied only to a horse. 
Skrsik of DAT, the peep of day ; first dawning of 

the mom. 
Skulk, to withdraw from observation under the 

consciousness of guilt. 
Slack- WATER. This is correlative with Back- 
water, which see. It occurs in A Mirror of 

Modestiey 1621 ; '' Nowe is Jordan either driven 

backe or else become Slacke-water." 
Slap, to spill. 
Slaps, slippery. 
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Slappt, or Sloppy, plashy. 

Slash, a cut or gash. 

Slaver ; both noun and verb, used of saliva running 
down the chin. 

Sleat. To sUat a dog at a tntyeUer^ a sheep, or 
another dog, is to encourage him to attack by 
pointing his attention to the object, patting, &c. 

Sleck, as a substantive, small coal. Smithy- 
sleck is the small coal of the cutlers' smithies 
mixed with the shale of iron, ^s a verb,. it means 
to abate the violence of fire by throwing water 
upon it ; sometimes, to CYtinguish a fire by water. 
To sleck one*s thirst is to slake it. 

Slop, to spill. 

Slouched hat, now, one that has lost its form 
and proper texture ; originally, a hat the rose of 
which was untied, and the brims slouched over the 
face. 

Sludge, mire. 

Smittle, to infect. 

Skarl-knot, one very intricate and tight. 

Sneck, the latch of a door or window. 

Snick LE, a snare or springe set for hares. 

Snub, to check or correct with impertinence and 
sauciness. This is a word descended of the old 
language of England. WickUfie has it, snybbing. 

What so he were of highe, or low eitat, 
Him wolde he nMen sharply for the nones. 

Chaucer's Pboloove to C. T. 
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Sof T, HOW used as as a superlative of silly. Hacket, 
b his Life of Archbishop WtlHams, p. SS3, writes, 
** a ^0/2 inan, and given altogether to ease.^ Bishop 
Nieolson, as late as 1697, uses the word. When 
speaking of Heylin, he says, ** he represents King 
Edward VI. as one of ill principles and soft" 
In a private letter between two divines, 1697, this 
passage occurs : ** Here is an honest man's son, 
one Shaw, who would be glad of such employment 
[a school] but I fear he ivill be too soft and bashful." 
In all these instances it is used in a sense rather 
less opprobrious than it carries with it at presfent 

SoHAS-CAKE, that is, soul-mas*cak£, a s#eet 
Cake made on the second of November, All^Soiils- 
Day, and always in a triangular form. The cus- 
tom of making a peculiar kind of cake oil this day 
is recognized in a deposition of the yea^ 1574, 
given in Watson's History of the House ofWarrtn, 
I. 217. wherein the party deposes that his mother 
knew a certsdn castle of the Eari of Warren's, 
havitig When a child, according to the custom of 
that country, gathered souUcdkesXHietk oh All-SbUla* 
Day. The making of these cakes is now almost the 
sole r^lic of antieut customs which li&d their origin 
m the ST^rstitiousysages of th^ Catholic times. 

Soss, to pAress with all 6ne*s weight, especially 
against any thing that yields to the pressure. 

SouoH, a drain for water. 
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SouRiKG, dough left in the tub from one baking of 
oat*cakes to another. It becomes sour by the 
fermentative process. SouT'dough is an old English 
word for leaven y as may be seen in Wicklifie. 

Souse, a dish made of the ears, feet, &c. of swine. 
It is called in some places soused lugs, 

SowLE, to lay hold of a person by the ears. It was 
probably always a vulgar word. Shakespeare 
makes one of the servants in Coriolanus use it. 
** He will go, he says, and sowle the porter of 
Rome gates by the ears." iv. 5. 

Sow-metal, the worst species of iron. In an enu« 
meration of instruments of war in a MS. temp. 
Hen. VI. mention is made of gonnes, sowes, 
shoveles, bastreles, &c. Perhaps sawes were a 
species of ordnance, which will at once account for 
tbe term sow-metal. It would class ivith bell metaL 

Span-kew, quite new. It occurs in Chaucer. There 
is also SPICK akd span. 

Sparables^ small nails used by shoemakers. 

Spell, the trap out of which the knur is raised, in 
the game of Knur and Spell. 

Spice, any sweetmeats given to children. Raiainsy 
plums, or any dried fruit. A sweet cake is a spice^ 
cake : a plum-pudding is a spice pudding. It is 
also used for a taste or specimen of any thing. 

Spill, quantity. ^' There was a good spill of apples 
this year." 
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Spink, the chaffinch. 

Spring, a small wood; as Rawson-spring, Broom- 
hall-spring. Milton uses it for an assemblage of 
plants of a smaller growth. : 

Let us divide our labours : thou, where choice 

Leads thee, or where most needs, whether to wind 

The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 

The clasping ivy where to dimb : while I 

In yonder spring of roses intermixed 

With myrtle, find what to redress, till noon. 

P. L. IX. 214—219. 

It is to be regretted that the poets have parted with 
so beautiful a word. 

Sprottle, to struggle with inefficacious vehemence. 

Spurred. To be spurred at church is to be asked 
at church; to have the banns of matrimony pub- 
lished. The banns themselves are called spurrings. 
To spurr is an old English word equivalent to ask. 
In one of the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts, an inter- 
locutor in a dialogue says, ** I pray you, Mr. Vicker, 
let me spurre a question unto you, if I may be so 
bold.'' Again, in Lillie*s Mother BombiCy *' 111 be 
so bold as spur her what might a body call her 
name." 

Squab, a sofa. 

Square. '' Square you,'* " stand aside," ** make 
room," " get out of the way." 

Squat, to plash. 
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Stalled, surfeited, cloyed, disgusted. 

A barren-spirited fellow : one that feeds 
On abject arts and imitations; 
Which out of use, and ttalUd by other qien 
Begins his fashion. 

Jul. Cms, iv. I. 

Stark, stiff, rigid. Used for the state of the body 
after excessive fatigue. Alsd as a superla^ve, as 
stark blind. 

Statutes, the periodical meetings for hiring ser- 
vants, especially those employed in husbandry. 

Staunch IONS, iron bars in the windows. 

Stee, or Sty, a stile. 

Stele or SteIl, the handle of any thing, but espe- 
cially when the handle is long. Chaucer has rake' 
stele ; and Barnaby Googe, in his Art of Husbandry » 
says, " Hyginus would have the handles or steeles 
of husbandmen's tools made o^ Dog-tree wood." 

Stiddy, or Stithy, aq anvil. This is genuine 
English. In Chaucer's powerful description of the 
Temple of Mars, 

The harbour, the botcher, and the sm jtl^ 
That forgeth shaipe forges on the styth. 

The Kntgbte's Tale. 

Stiff, a ladder. 
Stirk, a young bullock. 

Stive, to walk with affected stateliness, like Pistol. 
Always used with contempt. 
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Stone jar. Large jug-s are so called, thougb com- 
posed of earthen-ware. 

Stoop, a post. 

Storm. This word is used not only in its common 
acceptation, but for long-continued frost. 

Straddle, to stride. 

Streight. To lay things streigkt is to lay them 
in order. When a reckoning is finished and the 
balance paid, the parties are streight. 

Striccle, the whetstone for the scythe. 

Strike, a bushel. 

Strind, (the i long) to stride. . 

Swad, the pod of peas or beans. 

Swagger, to boast immoderately. When followed 
by the preposition oveVf to insult. 

Swap, to exchange. This word occurs not unfre- 
quently in the writers of Elizabeth's reign. 

Swarm, to climb,. as up a mast. 

Swarth. Bacon-swarth is the outer skin. 

SwEiGH, when used with upon, to press against. 
** Don't sweigh upon me." 

SwiLLiKGS, the refuse of eatables, given to the hogs. 

Swinge, to scourge^ A. S. fieiBtunfien. 

Switch, a small slender stick. ^ 

Sworn- BROTHERS. Used of persons between whom 
there is a strict league and alliance, more with a 
view to the pleasure and advantage of each other 
than the benefit of the public. The term has 
descended from the chivalrous times, when two 
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knights would be conjuraiifratrei. Palamon and 
Arcite in The Knight*s Tale were sworn brothen. 
Syke, as a substantive, a ditch ; as a verb, to sigh. 
In both senses it was once in good usage. 

T. 
Tache, a rest used in drilling holes. 
Tachino-ends, remnants of waxed thread begged 

of the shoemakers by schoolboys, on which to 

string their cob -nuts. 
Taillior, a tailor. This was the old pronunciation. 

Robertus le Taylyor appears as a witness in a 

charter of the reign of Edward I. relating to the 

forestary of Trayoks in Castletbn. 
Tally. In counting any articles which are sold by 

the hundred, one is thrown out after each hundred ; 

that is called the tally. The number of tallies of 

course shows the number of hundreds. They are 

given in to the purchaser. 
Tangs, tongs; also,. prongs. 
Tassel. *' A sad tassel/' a term of reproach used 

of a woman. 
Taw, is not here used for marbles (spfusras lusorias) 

in general, but only for those more beautifully 

streaked than others. 
Tax-wax, the tendon of the neck. 
Teem, to pour. This was in good uss^ in the time 

of Elizabeth. 
Teeny, tiny, very small. 
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Tbms, a fine sieve. 

TetheR) the rope by which cattle are tied when 
allowed to graze over only a particular portion of 
a field. 

Tew, fatigue. '' Do not tew yourself." It is often 
used where there has been great exertion to no 
good purpose. '' He made a pretty tew of it;" 
labour in vain. 

Thack, thatch, 

Tharff-cake, a kind of coarse cake made of oat- 
meal and treacle. Wicklifie uses tharff-loaves, 
where in later versions we {have unleavened bread: 
*^ And in the first day of tharfi'-loaves." Matt, 
xxvi. 17. 

Thomb, thumb, which has supplanted the older 
word without any improvement of our language. 
I shall give one prose and one poetical authority. 
The first is firom the prophecies of Merlin incorpo- 
rated with an old English chronicle : ** From the 
first lion unto the fourth, from the fourth to the 
thridde, from the thrid to the secoond, a thombe 
schal he rolled in oyle." The second, from 
Chaucer : 

Upon his thombe he had of g^lde a ryxige. 

Tbe Kntghtb's Tale* 

Thorough, through. 

Threap, to insist positively and with an overbearing 

spirit It is generally found with the adjunct 
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down. It seems to be the A. S. tteq^; a little 
detorted from its antient meaning. 

Thrsed, thread. 

Thribble, treble. 

Thrift, a pain in the joints of growing persons. 

Thriit-pot, a little vessel for children in which to 
preserve the half-pence given them. Access to 
within is obtained only through a narrow slit just 
large enough to admit a half-penny edgewise. 

Throng, crowded, busy* Sir George Radclifi^, 
then 9X Qmfs Inn, 1615, writes, '* I have been 
so throng sinee I came.'* — Correspondence^ p. 104. 

Throstle, the thrush. This is genuine English, 
used by Chaucer and Spenser, and not yet relln- 
quished by the poet : 

% 

Bach shepherd's song, each tkrmtWi note, 
I took fiir trampef t brasen throat 

WALI«JyCS. 

THROTTLE, to Strangle. FcHtocd upon the word throat 
Throvoh ; besides its proper sense it is used where 
fiom is the legitimate wcsrd. ^* It came throvgh 
York," means ^* It came from York.** Nothing 
is more satisfactorily made out than that the word 
through is the substantive still existing in door, 
whence to use through for from would plainly be 
a corruption, not an archoism. But, in &et, this 
through is the old wetdfro, retained in to and fro, 
a liuie detorted. it is true. Pro was antienliy in 
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use where we should now write ^rom. Thus in an 
old will : '' in what parishe my wrechid soule 
departeth fro my body." Fro is retained in fro- 
wardy which is formed upon the same ansdogy 
with Umard. The capriciousness of custom is 
here again manifest. Toward is in good usage as^ 
one of our prepositions : not wiftoward, Frewatd 
is in good usage as descriptive of a quality or 
disposition : not so toward .- though we still use 

' iowardly\ 

Thrussek, crowded. 

Thump. Another in the ovarfiowing list of words 
of verberaticm. 

Thunner, thunder. A. S. Sunre, and the word 
was commonly so written during the middle ages. 

Thwack. This word is still used as by Hermione 
in The Winter'^ Tale : '' We'll tkmack him home 
with distaffs." 

Tickle, tottering, easily overturned. 

Fly ye fro the prease and dwel with tothflAstnesse 

Suflyce unto the good if it be sma) 

For herde hath hate, and clymbyqg Tyhflntv^. 

Chaucer's Good Counsatle. 

Thy head stands so tuikU on thy shoulders, that a milk- 
maid, if ahe he in love, may sigh it tS» 

Measure for MKisu^, I..3. 

TiDT, i^eat 

TiF?, a&dightqqaoreL 
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Tilt, a forge: also, as a verb, to raise one end of a 

cask*. 
Tine.. " Tine the door^ is " shut the door." 
Tikes, the branches of a stag's horn. Golding uses 

the word for the prongs of Neptune's trident. 
TiKSED-BALL, a child's ball wrought with worsted 
of various colours. To tinse a ball is to work 
such a covering upon it. 
TiTT, a horse used for riding. 
Toot, a verb used for the action of prying into any 
thing a little more curiously than the person 
observed likes. ''My mistress is always tooting 
about the house." ** For birds in bushes tooting^'* 
occurs in The Shepherds Calendar, March, 
Touchwood, wood in a state of extreme rottenness 
and . decay ; .supposed to possess the property of 
tinder, from whence the name, as if taking fire at 
a Umch. 
Tramp, to travel on foot; whence tramper, a 

professed beggar itinerant. 
Trap. A finger pinched between two heavy sub- 
stances is trapped. 
Trapes, a very untidy wench. As terms of reproach 
are for the most part borrowed from the inferior 
creation, as shrew, fause, dog, rascal, quean, 
vixen, it is probable that this is the word written 
by Ray drape, and explained by him to mean a 
farrow-cow. Perhaps drab, which is equivalent 
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to the word before us, is of the same origin, though 
it is brought by Verstegan, who writes very 
learnedly upon words of this offensive class, from 

Trip, a hardball with a small projecting point, made 
of wood, or stag's horn, or earthen-ware, used in 
the game called also trip. These balls are first 
raised from a dtop^ that is, a stone placed with a 
smooth edge at an angle towards the horizon^ and 
then struck with a pummel placed at the end of a 
flexible rod called the trip stick. The game is 
almost peculiar to the North of England. 

Trowel. To play trowel is to play truant. 

TuFFOLD, a small outhouse, part of the homestead 
of a farm. 

Tup, a ram. 

Turin, the nose of the bellows. 

TusTLE, to wrestle, contend — but rather in play 
than earnest. 

Twinge, an earwig. 

Twitch, 1. to draw tightly together ; 2. to snatch. 

At last he rose and twitehtd his mantle blue. 

Ltcidas. 

Twitch I L, a narrow passage in a town. 
TtKE, a term of reproach borrowed from the inferior 
creation. 

U. 
Umbetuimk, to recollect ** When I come to un- 
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bethink me, I was wrong in saying/' &c. The word 
is equivalent to viewing the matter <Hi all ndet. The 
peculiar force of the Word, as used here, is precisely 
such as to justify Dr. Jameison's most ingenious 
analysis and expluiation» psbt^ttbu^tn, cogUare di. 

Undkhmost, tiie lowest. 

UiiTiDY» the revetse of Hdy, 

Ui^HOLD. ** rii uphold you" is a kind of personal 
pled^ or assurance. 

UpstDOwir. This word is used by Spenser in his 
fine descnption of Mammbti : 

And in his lap a meis of coin he told, 
. And turned upadawn to feed his eye 
And coretons deafare with his huge treasory. 

F. Q* II. VII. 4. 

Urchin, a hedge-hog. 

V. 

Vemon, venom. 

View, the yew-tree. Hence The Fiews^ an estate 
in WorsboTough-Dale. 

W. 

Wacken, waken. 

Waisters, articles of cutlery laid aside on accoihit 
of any imperfection by manufacturent jedous of 
their reputation, and sold at an inferior price. 

Waits, a sfaM band of musicians who receive 
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something for their services in processions out of 
public funds at Sheffield, and who usually go from 
house to house at Christmas to assist in merry- 
making. 

Walk-mill, a fuUinp-milL 

Wap, a blow given with the open hand. 

Wafpiito, used as a superlative ; ** a wapping fialse- 
hood." This word appears at firet view to be a 
mere vulgarism, or a slang term : it is, however, 
antient ** Raither because I know our Chroniclers 
of elder times omitted many excellent points of 
honours performed by your ancestors, and stowed 
their volumes with wapping tales of my Lord 
Mayor's horse." The Honour of Cheehier and 
LmnoaiMer by R. G. as quoted in The EatU of 
Derlnf and the tene-wrUers of the timtf an unpub- 
lished traot by Thomas Heywood, Esq. F. S. A. 

Ware, to ache. 

Wabr, worse. " It's warr than ever." 

Wast-H£abt-a*dat, an expression of grief or of 
commisseration. 

Water, the river. 

Wax. a lad of wax is a clever, promising child, 
but never used except where something of the 
ludicrous is intended. 

Wats. " Go your ways," and " come your ways." 
The former a dismissal, the latter a friendly invita- 
tion, especially to accompany in a walk together. 
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Wear. To wear money is to spend it. 

Weet, wet. 

WssHy wash. 

Whatsomever and uowsomever. Some, in these 
compounds, appears at first sight to be a .mere 
vulgar corruption: but it. is,' in; fact, good. old 
English : ** Yee, thou shall fynde ynow that will 
preach Christ and prove what iome ever poynte 
of fayth that thou will, as wel out of a fabell of 
Ovide or any other poet, as out of Saynte John's 
Gospell or Paul's pistils/' — Institucion of a Chrii- 
Han man, 1535, f. 133. 

Wheel, a mill. 

WuEUGH. A business that has an abrupt and un- 
propitious ending is said ** to end in a wheugh.'' 

Whigoed. This term now describes some defect in 
a culinary preparation of milk. Formerly th^re 
was a liquor known by the name of whig, i The 
name occm's in the following lines preserved in 
one of Dodsworth's Manuscripts at the Bodleian, 
on the varied character of the hospitality of three 
religious houses in the East Riding : 

If 3roa go to Nun Keling, you shall find your belly filling 

Of TTA^orofWhay 

But go to Swine and come betime, 

Or else you go empty away 

But the Abbot of Meaus doth keep a good house 

By night and by day. 

While, time. ** I have been vraiting a good while.'' 
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It is used indifferently with till, as it is found in 
many of our old writers. 
Whinny, to neigh. 
Whins, gorze or furze. 
Whisht! Hush! Silence I 
Whither. To go with a whither, is to go with great 

rapidity. 
Whitsun-Sunday. It is supposed by some who 
would be thought to speak more correctly than 
their neighbours, that this is a pleonastic corrup- 
tion of Whit-Sunday. But, in fact, in Whit- 
Sunday a syllable has been lost, as is manifest by 
comparing it with Whitsun-tide, Whitsun-ale. Sir 
William Kingston, in the reign of Henry VII I. 
. writes fVysson- Monday in conformity with popular 
usage. — Singer's Cavendish, ii. 219. The etymo- 
logists have been greatly perplexed with Whit, and 
nothing that is at all satisfactory has yet been 
shown respecting it. . Whitsun may have a better 
chance. 
Whittle, to cut the baik from a switch with a 
. knife, which is sometimes called a whittle, Chau- 

cer has thwittel. 
Whiz, a hissing sound in the air. 
Whooam, home. 
Why-calp, a female calf. 

Wick, alive. This is the word which is sometimes 
heard in the form quick. 

H 
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V^tooEVf tbe niountain-afth. 

Wimble, an auger. 

WiMTER-HEDOE, a frame of wood on which linen 
is dried in the laundry after having been washed 
in winter, or when the weather will not aUow of 
exposing it on the hedges out of doors. 

Wi RET HORN, the yew. 

WisB'^MAN, called in other places the Conjurer,, 
a person who is supposed to possess the power of 
foretelhng future eirents, disclosing the repository 
of stolen goods, See. The wizard, or wise^ard, 
was the same character, and the word by which 
he is spoken of is neariy the same. The syllable 
mrd enters into many terms ejtpressive of what is 
diigvaoefal to the human character^ as eawatdy 
bUil^fdy drunkard, dotard^ &c. and in m$B*ard 
describes a person who applies his wisdom to evil 
purposes, or who has gotten it by evil means. 

WtsBMEn, shrunk, withered. 

Wlap. This word lying near to torapboth in form 
and signification^ hto been confounded with it, 
and wrap is now made to supply the place of both. 
Wlap is used by Wickliffe, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare. To those who hAve heard them both nied 
there is a marked difference, more easily however 
felt than expressed. In whipping there is more 
otfMiinig ^viTy placing one layer over anoiher, than 
in wrapping. We wrap up any thing in a Mlk 
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handkerchief: the laundress wiaps up the shirt 
which she has ironed. 

WoE-woRTH-You, au imprccatiou of woe. 

Wooden LYy awkwardly. 

Wrap and wring. It is said of a covetous per- 
son, that ** he gets every thing that he can wrap 
and wring.'' To wring is to squeeze, to express 
moisture. fVrap and wring is used by Peacham. — 
Complete Oentlemanf p. 215. 




Y. 
Yake, or Yark, to force. 
Yate, a gate. 
Yo, you. 
Yoi, yes. On the borders of Nottinghamshire a 

word the sound of which is accurately expressed 

by wkif is the usual term of assent.* 
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MR. THORESBY TO MR. RAY. 

HONOURED SIR, 

This additional List of Local Words is larger 
than I expected, and therein you will quickly observe 
several words already inserted in your very curious 
and accurate collection ; but then 'tis either when 
the same wonl has a different signification, (which is 
not uncommon) or pronounced after so different a 
manner^ as considerably to alter the Orthography : 
or lastly, when the Etymology has fallen in my way 
in the perusal of some of our Saxon authors, as 
Wheelock, Bede, Somner, Spelman, Hicks, Sec, 



A. 

Alack ! for alas ! 

Alas-a-dayI Alas-at-ev£r ! Alas! a form of 

pitying. 
After- MATHS, q. after-mowings, the grass in the 

meadows, that grows after the mowing. The 
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eddish. Roughings we take for that rough coarse 

grass the cattle will not eat. 
Arls or Earls, earnest. 
An Arvil, a funeral treat: the word and practice 

retained^n the vicarage of Hallifax. I was at one 

for an antient minister a few months ago. 
As or AssE, ashes, var. dial. 
As TiTE, as soon ; titter, sooner. 
An Ashler wall, free-stone hewed with a mason's 

ax into smoothness, q. axtler. 
AuD-FARAND, out offashion, when applied to elder 

persons; and witty above their age, when to 

children. 
AuKARDLY, opposite to towardly. 
An AWMOSs, almes, from French aumosnes. 
Awn, own, var. dial, as aoen. 

B. 

Backus, bakehouse. 

Very Bain about one, officious, ready to help. 

Bang his banes, beat his bones. 

Bawks, the large timber beams that support the 
roof by sign-trees, under the side-wavers, and a 
prick-post under the rig- tree; Summers or sum- 
mer-trees are never contiguous to the roof, but 
only the main beams in a chamber-floor. 

Bannock, &c. tharfe cakes. 

A Barn, a child, S. (earn, ii. Math. 18. 

A Barn, a gamer, S. Math. iii. 12. 
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A Ba&r^ a gate of a town or city. Mickelgate, 

from S. niEcel, not St. Michael. 
Bawt, without. A Bawl, bowl. 
Beilimg, matter mixed with blood running out of a 

sore. 
Beneson, benediction. 
A Ben KIT, a small wooden vessel with a cover that's 

loose, and fitted with notches to two prominent 

lags that have a string through them to carry it 

by. 
To Bezle, waste, embezzle. 
To Bid or Bead, to pray, from S. iiealie, oratio. 
To Blare, to put out the tongue. 
To Blate or Bleit, proper to a calTs or sheep's 

voice. 
Bleak, exposed to the weather. " It stands bleak." 
A Binding, a hazel rod or thorn, two or three 

yards long, so called, because used for binding 

the hedge-tops. 
Blew milk, skimmed milk. 
Blikd-man's-buffe, a play. 
Bloa, black and blue. 

A Blowse or Blawze, (proper to women) a blos- 
som, a wild rinish girl, proud light skirts. 
A Bloated look, a bloa, dusky, dark countenance, 

caused by intemperance mostly. 
To BoKEN, to nauseate, ready to vomit. 
The BoooHT of the elbow. 
Boons or BooTirs, fowl, and sometimes labour, to 
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be given to the landlord over and above the rent ; 

from the French boon. 
The BoYL of a tree. 

A BooYSE or BuYSEy same as boose or stall. 
BaAKONS, fern, brakes. 
A Brandred or rid, a trivet, or iron. 
You Braid of the miller's dog. 
BowN ; as " whither art thou bown ?" i. e. going or 

bound. 
A Breid, a shelf or board, var. dial. 
To Breidek, to spread or make broad. 
A Brock, a badger. 
A Bridle-sty, a way for horse only, not cart or 

carriages in common. 
A Broych, a small spike of iron or wood to put 

coppins on. 
To Broych, or broach, as masons an atchler, when 

with the small point of their ax they make it full 

of little pits, or small holes. 
To Bruzzle, to make a great a-do, or stir. 
A'BuMPER, a glass or mug bri^-fidl. 
A BuR-TREE, an elder or dog-tree. 
A BuRK-TREE, or rod», birch, var. dial. 
Bytte, (Warwiekthire) a bottle or flagon, ab S. 

ffitUt uter, dolium. 

C. 

To Cadge, a term in making bone-lace. 
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A Cankerd cart, or froward fellow. 

To C A P£ a wall, to crown it. 

A Cardikg of wool. 

A Caw, cow, var. dial. 

A Cawl, or CouL, a lump rising in the head through 

a knock. 
To Caure down, to ruck down. 
To Cast or Kest, to vomit. 
A Caup, as a muck caup, 
A Chare- or Char-woman, one hired by day, not 

a fixed servant, to wash. 
CHArPER, to chaffer, exchange. 
To Chase a laughter. 
Chid, rebuked, S. (iHllc. 
Chizzel, wheat-bran. 
To Clatter, make a noise, talk fast and kmd. 

A Clawt, a tattered cloth or rag. 

Cleam'd, dawbed on as with a trowel. 

Clem'd, or Clam'd, pined, hungered. 

Clinch, or clunch-fisted, covetous. 

rth' Clout, drunk. 

A Cluohe, a valley between tVo steep hills. 

Clumps, bungling. 

C LUKES, clutches. 

Clots» clods, var. dial. 

A Clumpst fellow, i. e.. plain-dealing, that speaks 
at the mouth. Prw, 

A Clunter, an un-niuUe stundiler. 
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COAP, fight. • • 

CoBBTy sawcy. 

CoiTs, coats, var. dial. " Thou'rt a lad i* coits," 
spoken to men ludicrously. 

CoDDY, joined with little, to diminish ; as a little 
coddy lamb, bird, fly, is exceeding little, per- 
haps but a var. dial.^ for conny. 

CoKEKp, choaked. 

Com, came. S. com, Mai. ii. 21. 

To CoK, i. e. ply a lesson as school-boys. 

A CoppiN of yam. 

A CoTTREL, a piece of iron with a hole in to fasten. 

A Craoo, a stony rocky bank, &c. 

A dish Cratch, same with the cradle. 

Grawse, joUy, brisk. 

To Creak as a door. 

Cree'd wheat, hulled and boiled. 

To Crinkle, to crouch,' to yield sneakingly. 

Co wKs, or cinders, coiads burnt in common fire, not 
charred. 

D. 
To Daker, to work for hire after the common day's 

work is over, at 2d. an hour. 
To Darne, i. e. sow up holes, so as not to pucker, 

but fill them up. 
A great Deal or dele, S. 2)aela0 parts, Mat. ii. 22. 
To Deeoht ing, spread mole-hills. 
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To DiTH£Ay to quiver with cold. 

A Dim GTH RIFT, a spend-all, prodigal. 

To DizENy to be curions and look big, to sit in state 
as if great. 

Dodoes on, keeps poorly doing. 

Doo-TBEE, alder. 

A Dole, Dool, or Doal, a share or part in a town- 
field ; also money or bread distributed at a funeral 
to the poor. 

To Dbxe, to be able to go through to the end of 
the journey. 

A Dribble, an iron pin that carpenters use to drive 
out wooden pins. 

Drioh, long, tedious. 

A DuBLER, a platter. 

A Dub, a puddle, or plash of water. 

The DuLE, devil, var. dial. 

He DuKG or Daho it down, threw it down. 

To DuRss is to dress, to durse the house, horses. 

To Durse the ing, to spread the mole-hills and 
dung that is in fields. 

£. 
Mine Eam, my uncle. S came, avunculus. 
For Eam ex (once) and use it not. 
^n Eafms, hands full. 
Earkder, forenoon drinking. 
Edge you Brethren, " make room ;" <* give way." 
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Een, for eyes. 

To Eee, enlarge* S. teto, augmentare. 

Een, for even, var. dial. 

To Elt, to beat in the dough with more meal and 

yeast. 
Murk i'th' Eemin, dark in the evening. 
EsNy evening, per apheeresin. 

F. 

The Fag end> the hinder or latter end. 

r Fake, Faith ! (an oath.) 

Far, for farther ; as *' the far bank." 

Fastne's eek, the Tuesday before the Dies Cine- 
rum, or Ash- Wednesday. 

Fat (in composition) vessel, as in gpiile pat, ab 
S. Cat, vas. 

Faugh, fallow ground. 

To FAU9iv,.to plough, and let it lie fallow a summer 
or wiofter.; 

Faw, FAwt> foul, dirty. 

Fea-r'd, frighted, afraid, S. tfatlll. 

Feer, or Fere, wife. S. cetera, socia. 

To Fest, i. e. put our apprentice. 

To Fitter, to kick smartly with the feet, as chil- 
dren do when pettish ; metaphorically, to be in a 
passion, a pelting chafe. 

To break or tear all to FlTttRS, is to feduCe to the 
smallest yts. 
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A FiLLT-FOALy from S. fiflian, to follow the mare. 

A Flacket, a wood or leather vessel. 

A Flask for water to wash in» ab. S. fosttt flajpan. 

To FliKg^ to throw. 

To Flire or Flear» laugh scornfully. 

FtAVaHTEftED, affrighted. 

A Fley k, a hurdle made of hazel, or other wands, 

radledy for the clothiers to swing or beat their wool 

upon. 
He Float me, chid or scolded. 
Flue-full, brimful, flawing full. 
A Flurts, a hght housewife. 
Yau'r mains Flush, full-handed^ prodigal, wastefuL 
To Fodder, i. e. give hay or straw to cattle. 
Foafr, or edish, is the second growth of grass, after 

mowing. 
To FoREH EIGHT, predetermine. 
A Fodder of lead. 
FoRSPOKBir, bewitched, forespoken* 
FftATir, {Lane.) ask, S. htttBn, interrogare. 
Freeh, handsome. 
A Frosk, a frog. 

A Fruooan, applied to stirring women. 
To Frubt, trust for a time. 
FuLSUM, nasty, foul. 
Fur, far, var. dial. 
A Fur, or Foor, a furrow. 
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G. 

To Gang, to go. S. caito. 

Gakt, lusty, hearty, and healthful. 

Gar'em kek us ale, prodigious strong, make them 

know us. 
A Garsom, a foregift at entering a farm, a*Gk)d's- 

penny. 
To Gaup, to stare ahoutwith open mouth. 
A Gauster, a hearty loud laughter [laugher]. 
A Gawd, a g^ise, custom, fashion. 
Gawk-hand, Gallock-hand, left hand. 
Gawa, '* go we," " let us go." 
Geen, given. 
Gemean mather, the common sort. S. ^tmutnt, 

Matth. viii. 29. from whence the present Dutch 

tfemesn, common, yulgar. 
Geslings, q. geestlings, young geese. 
GiF, if. S. 0if, si. 

Do you Gawm me, understand or mind me. 
A Gladden is a void place, free from. incum- 
brances. 
To Glawm, to look sad. 

To Glee, to look asquint, ( Yorksh. as well as Line.) 
To Olizzen, glister or sparkle, as stars in fiK>8t 

" It freezes hard, and een glizzens," in which sense 

alone it is used. 
Gloppened, surprized. 
To Glore, to look staringly. 
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G0TT8 of millsy where the stream passes out. 

To Or AW before the ague fit, 

Graut, wort, sweet drink, ale before it be wrought 

with barm. 
Greese, or Greece, stairs. 
The Groyn of a swine, the snout, 
A Groop, the hinder part of the mystall, where the 

cattle dung. 
Grieslt, ugly, grisled. 
GutzEND, oddly and sluttishly habited. 
A Gyste for cattle to be pastured. 

H. 
A Hackslaver, a nasty slovenly fellow, both in 

habit and deed ; but it has a peculiar raspect to 

speaking ill, naturally or morally. 
To Haggle, to cut irregularly. 
A Hakino fellow, an idle loiterer. 
Hal A, bashful, nicely modest. 
Ha ME, home. S. j^am. 
Happens, perhaps. 
Hard, for covetous, aqd in some places for half 

drunk. 
Harenut, earthnut. 
Harks, brains, {YorJahire.) 
Havers, manners. 

« 

To Heald, to lean to one side. 
A Hebble, a narrow, short, plank-bridge. 

I 
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The Hecc i% ocdiaarily b^t l^dif a dqor, t^^ lo3Rer 

half. 
HbN'*ha%R<^w» a kind of kite-barrieDT. 
To Hekt, to catch a flying ball. 
Height, called, &c. 
To Heig ht, to thr«a)tea. 
To lijjGi]^^, to loiter liong: i^ bnybg. 
HiNEBERaiES, raspberries. 
Hipp INS, steppings; large stQOi^ set, ii^, a. aballQW. 

water, at a s^p's dii^tt^tpe from eaf^<^hQi(y tp pa«i» 

over by. 
Hitter, eager, keen. * 

HoAST, cough ; k S. 1^1000% 
A. Hof^PST^ a; fl(eed^baj»k§t ; a)9P tha^ in the. miU in 

which- the- com is, put to gjdiMl- 
A HooYZE, a half-^pv^ propeK to cattle. 
A Host, a cough. 
A Hullet, a bowleg au^ owU 
To Hype, to gird at, to oast oul diflgrapetol words. 
A Holt, a wood. S. (olt, syly% 

I. 
An Ing, a plain even ground, mostly meadows^ by 

the water side. 
To dress the Ikg, that is^. tibt^ a^pierhjUs aiid djUQg 

which is durst or drest, i. e. spread abroad with a« 

ing-rake. 
An Inkling, an intimation, or notice. 
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An IzE-BOKE, the huckle-bone, the coxa. 

A JaNKETy a wicker long basket to catch fish. 

K. 

To Keive a cart, whelm on one side. 

A Keiyer, a bumper or brimmer of Uquor. 

A KiTTy a milking or water-pail with one or two 

ears, with or without a cover. 
A Kiting, a term of reproach. 
It stands Kittle, i. e. ticklishly, ready to fall. 
Knoos, nine-pins. 

A KoKKY thing, a little as well as a fine thing. 
A KivvER, or Kim LIN, a powdering tub. 

L. 
To Lag, to come last behind, as if tired, flag. 
Laird, (Scoiice) lord. S.H&bM. 
To Lake, play, {Goih. laitai,) ludere^ 
Lang, long, var. dial« S. fane. 
Lang HOLDS, spaniels upon horses' feet, fastened 

with a horse-lock to keep them from leaping wrong. 
To Lane nothing, to conceal nothings 
Laughter, laying, as a hen lay»her laughter, that 

is, all the eggs she will lay at thftt timle. 
To Lawk, i. e. weed com. 
Lass-a-dat! alas! an exprestioii of condolence. 
I'd as Leive do so, as willingly. ** Tie equal to me.** 
Lbathwake, limberi pliable. 
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Leasing, lying, k S. leJMvmjt, mendacium. 

Leath, ease or rest. 

Lea A, laugh deridingly, flear. 

Leet you, pretend. 

Let, fallow ground. 

To Letse, to pick the slain and trucks out of wheat. 

To LiTT, to colour or dye, whence the name Lister, 

or Litster. 
List RING, thickening; Tarkshire as well as Cheshire. 
To Loup, or Laup, to leap. 
To Lug, to pull one by the hair or ears, lugs. 
A huge LuNSHiN of bread, a large piece. 

M. 
Maine, as by might and main. S. mafgcn. 
To* Maine, to lame. 
A Malkin, a cloth at the end of a pole, where 

with wetting it they cleanse the bottom of the oven ; 

applied to a slut, 
Mair, more, var. dial. S. tnaie. 
Mate, match. 

My Maugh, my brother-in-law. 
A Mawkin, a dirty frow. 
Mawm, tender, friable, short mellow. 
A Maz'd goose, applied to a person astonished, 

amazed, per aphseresin. 
Meedless, without measure. 
JustMEETi exact. 
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Meeterly, indifferentiy ; '^meeterly, as Megge 

Rylay danced." 
Mensfull, neat and clean, 
Menya, a family, a house menya. S. mmto, Mat. 

viii. 1. 
A MiDOE, no gnat, but the smallest of all flies. 
MiLLUMs, watery places about a mill-dam. 
A MiNSTRE, cathedral, mjixuttxt. Chro. 
MiscRYED, discovered. 

It Mizzles, rains small, like the falling of a mist. 
To MoBB, to dress awkwardly. 
A MooFiN, a wheat-cake bak*d upon a bake-stohe 

over the fire, as oat-cakes. 
MooLTER, toll of a mill. 
A Milk and Militer, for a mill and miller. 
Welnee Moyder'd, almost distracted. 
To Mooysen, i. e. wonder, from musing. 
Mucky, dirty, as the streets in rainy weather ; 

muck, towngate mire, as well as dung. 
It MuoGLEs, rains small, mist-like. 
MuNswoRN, forsworn. 
MuKT, hint; as '^ I know your meaning by your 

munting." 
Mystall, mewstall for cattle, oxen, and cows. 

N. 
Nar, nearer. 
A Nawt-hbard, neat-berd. 
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Nawt-foot-same, the qtI or grease that is boiled 
out of a neat's-foot. 

A Neave, a fist. 

1 did not N)£ioH it, came not nigh iU 

My Neame, or Neme, my uncle. 

To Net, to waah clothes, give them a net. 

A Nether, or Nepder, an adder ; ^ S. ncUlira, 
Mat. iii. 7. 

NiFLEs are glandules, kemds, which being hid, and 
covered with fat, perhaps mig^t either be denomi- 
nated from, or denominste covert and secret 
filching of things, nifling, nifle. 

NisE, strange ; nise work* Strang* 

NisE, applied to a person, b precise, opposite to 
free and hearty. 

He Nim'd it, took it. S. nltn, St Matth. ii. 20. 

Nogs, shank-bones, hence playing at nogs or nine- 
pins, because the bones of the shanks of cattle are 
used thereiA. 

O. 

Outers, many enters, pretences, aUegements, 
scruples. 

An OsKiN of land ; an oxgang contains ten acres in 
soiAe places, in others, sixteen, eighteen, twenty- 
four, and fifty in some part of Bradford parish. 

OssELL, perhaps. 

OuNSEL, a title of reproach, sometimes applied (as 



by Mr. Garbut in his Dembnstratidn of the Resur- 
rection of Christ) to the de¥il. 

OuRNDER, afternoon drinkingn. 

An Ows, an ox, Gothic^ et Cimbrie^, aii|M», l)r. 
Hicks's Grammar, p. 6. 

An Ox-BOTSE, an ox-stall ; k S. hrnsii, prasepe, a 
boose. 

P. 

A Paddock, or Parrock, a small narrow close, 
that is an appendix to a greater for the most ()<ut. 

Pak. Tliat described as the p^n hi a balding is 
properly the wall-plate; the pan is that piec^ of 
timber in wooden houses that lies apon the top of 
the posts, and upon which the balkft rest, and the 
spar-foot also. 

Parrtsht, starved with cold. Qti. peril^ht. 

Pash. " ril pash thy harns out." 

Pat, fit, proper, pat to the purpose. 

To Pee, is also look uetir and narto^y. 

Peel the pot, (cool it) with the ladle, taking t>ut 
and pouring in again. 

Peil, stir. " What a peil keep you t^ 

Perepoint, a perepoint wall made of a thinner sort 
of hewn stone, set upon the edge^ 

A Pigtail candle, the least, put in to Dnake weight.. 

APLAt, Itplaefe. 

Pock-arr'd, marked trith the small-pox* 

To PoYT the clothes off. 
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A fire PoiT, an iron to stir up the fire with. 
A Priooe, a little brass skellet. 
To Pucker, to draw up like a purse, unevenly, 
A Puddle, a fat body. 

Q. 

Quite for wholly is general ; for quit Northern, 
'twill not quit cost. 

Radlikgs, hazel or other boughs, put within the 

studs of a wall, to be covered with lime or mortar. 
A Rawp, a hoarseness* 
To Raume, to retch. 
The Reefe, the itch ; Reefy, itchy. 
To Reek, to smoke; k S. rec, smoke. 
" What a Reul's here ?" — ** You make a nise rbkt." 

i. e. work, mad work. 
RiKiSH, wild, jolly, unruly, rude. 
A RiGOALD, abusively, applied to men as well as 

to cattle. 
RoKY, misty. 
To RooYSE, to extol. 
A Roup, a hoarseness* 
RuDD, red stone. 
A RuDLE, a riddle. 
Rykdta, used to cows to make them give way and 

stand in their stalls or booyses* 
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S. 

ISAGHylsaw. 

Sammb milky butter in the chum, after the milk 

breaks into butter ; k S. 0ammaity conglobate, 
Saur, sour. '' Mend like sour milk in summer." Prov. 
Sawl, soul ; var. dial. S. 0a0eL 
" rn Saul him," beat him. 
To Sawce, rustic, pro sowce, box the ears. 
To Sore a My cry aloud. 
ScRUBT-ORASS, var. dial, for scurvy-grass» 
Scuo of a hill, the declivity or side. 
Seaves, peeled rushes, of which they make seav 

candles, 
Sel, Seln, self. 

Sere, several; sere- ways, several ways. 
A Setle, a seat ; a S. 0etl. 
To Shaffle, a Shaffles, a bungler. 
To Shale, proper to the feet — in with the heels 

and out with the toes. 
No Sheds, no difference. 

To Shill, as pease, to take them out of theswads. 
A Shite of bread, cut of the loaf. 
Shoe, or Shov, illa^ she, var. dial. 
Shoo en, or Shunb, shoes. 
Shool, shovel, var. dial. 
Shootts, shovel-board, where the shillings are 

directed as at a mark in shooting. 
Cow Sharn, or dung. 
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SuROGs, a company of bushes, of hazel, thorns, 

briers. 
The Silk, used tti Btraining milk. 
It SiLES, i. e. raittB fiiilit. 
To SiPE, to left all the water or liqtior dut, which 

cleaves to the sides of a vessel, tdter the main is 

poured out. 
Skath, or ScATd, loss; 4 S. tfCIOIC, nocumentumf 

as ** the scath came in at his own fenoe." Prov. 
A Skebl, a kit or milking-pail. 
Skeller'd, warped; YorkMre as well as Derbf" 

Bhire. 
Skakskback, easily knowable, having some special 

mark. 
To Skimmeu, shine, look bright. 
A Slamtrash, a slovenly dirty pemon. 
To Slap one^ i. e. beat, ^ lono verborumf vox jm- 

To Slart, to plash with dirt. 

To Slap out the tongue. 

To Slbat a dog. 

Slim sometimes signifies crafty, knavish. ** A slim 

customer." 
To Slive, to clear, to rive. 
A Slivino, a lazy fellow. 
To Slot the door, to bolt it when shut. 
A Slough, a watery hoggish place ; Uem the cast 

skin of a snake. 
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A Slush, wasteful. 

To Slush throvgh work, to do much, but alimly, 

carelessly. 
A Smithy, a smith's shop. 
To Smoar, to smother, per conirac. 
To Snaffle, to'speak through the nose. 
A Snaffle- BRIDLE or bit, snape bit 
A Snap, a lad or servant, now mostly used ludi- 
crously; k S. jtaaiMi, pver, Matth. viii. 13. 
To Snattle, to linger, delay; vuigno canatu nihil 

agtre. 
To Snavle, snivel, speak through the nose. 
Snever, slender, smooth. 
To Snift, to draw the wind smartly up the nose. 
A Snick £T, one that pincheth all to nought. 
To Snits is to blow the nose ; to wipe is to dry it. 
A Sod, a turf, is thin and round, or oval, taken from 

the surface of the earth ; a sod thick and eqiiare, 

or oblong mostly. 
SoNCY, cunning. 
To SoNTER, to loiter ; a santeriiig or sauntering body, 

one that squanders the time in going idly about. 
To SossE, proper to dogs. 
To Souse or Sawsb on the ean, i. e. box. 
Snuffers for the nose, or nostrils. 
A Spaniel. Qu. If not the S. name for N. Lang- 

hoUsy we have in these parts no other xnamt but 

cow-tye. 
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To Sparkle away» dispene, spend, waste. 

To Spkeb, inquire the road ; k S. fistjgtimit scnUari. 

A SpELKy a wooden splinter tied on to keep a broken 

bone from bending or unsetting again. 
Spick and span new, that has never been worn. 
To be S p urr'd is to have the banns of marriage asked. 
To Squat down, to cower down suddenly. 
A Stawk, i- e. Stalk of plants. 
Stark, stiff, weary ; also covetous. 
Staupinos, winter steps; the holes made by the 

feet of horses and cattle in miry highways and 

other places. 
Staters, hedge-stavers, i. e. stakes. 
Stav'd, Stawv'd, as a hedge that is cut. 
To Steim, to bespeak a thing. 
Steyon, a strong-sounding voice ; k S. atttxu 
A Stiddt, an anvil. 
A Stioh, a ladder. 
Storck's bill, to sTORKEK, proper to fat growing 

cold, and so hard. 
Stowp, cropt, as horse's ears* 
Stradling, strutting and striding. 
Strea, straw. 

To Streik, stretch out the limbs. 
A Stroak of com with us is but half a bushel, or 

two pecks. 
A Stroom, Strawm, the instrument to keep the 

malt in the vat, that it run not out with the liquor. 
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Strunted, cut off short. 

A SwAiTHEy the TOW of grass cut down with the 

scythe. Laid o'th' Swaithe bauk, is spread 

abroad. 
SwAMOUSy modest. 

A SwAMPy a boggy bottom, a soft rushy piece. 
A Swatch, a shred of cloth. 
To SwEAL, as a candle with the wind. 
A SwiWE-coAT, hog's-stye; k S. cote, domuncula. 
To Swinge, scourge ; k S. 0fDlnaan, to thresh. 
To Switch a hedge, i. e. to cut off all the outlying 

boughs. 
To SwiTHEB, to singe. 

T. 
Ta^lash, small beer, or thin drink. 
A Tarrant, (forte pro tyrant,) a crabbed froward 

fellow. 
A. Tavern, a cellar. 
To Taw R with the hand. 
A WATER Tawt, a swooning fit. 
A Teatht body, peevish, crabbed. 
A TEEMiNG-woman, i. e. child-bearing woman. 
A Tether, tether, var. dial. 
Thar-cake, or hearth-cake. 
Tharms, pudding-skins. 
Thaw, thou, var. dial. 
To Thotl, afford. 
To Thraw, to turn wood with a tool. 
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A THaEAVB of straWy a burden of it. 

A Thvano for a shoe, the lalchet. S; tt^toanc, a thong. 

To TiFLB, t0 stifle^ overset. 

A TiFLED horse, when broken above the loins. 

To TiFE over, fall or overturn. 

TiPERrDOvrN-y strong dsink for tiping over. 

TiFST, almost drunk from tippling. 

Titter and bettor, sooner. 

To ToirFLE dowa>, faH. 

TooTA* well, isery iroll> too welt 

A TooM iNG, ifiK)ol: tak«a off the cards. 

ToFSY-TURVY, upside-dowu. 

Trawth, as *' faith and trawtb/ S. m^itt^tf fides. 

A Trippet, a quarter of a pound. 

To Trush, to run through all the dirt, a sono o>oju. 

To keep Tutch, ta be as good as the promise. 

TtTTA, too too ; ^* thott'it tuta earnest/' clamorous, 

covetousy importunate, unsatisfiable. 
TuRLiNGs, coals about a fist's bigness* 
Twills, quills. 

U. 

UucouTH, Strange, uncommon, unusual; k S.uncoti^, 

unknown. 
An Urchiok, a hedgehog, urchin. 
Uvver, for upper or over, var. dial* 
Varsall, universal. 
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W. 
A Waag, a lever. 

To Wade the water. 

Wae'st heart, a condolence to the sajue purport 

with Wab's me, woe is the heart, &c. 
To Waite, to blame. 
Walker's earth, for scouring the cloth. 
A Waugh-mill, fulling-mill. 
Waugh, insipid, unsalted, and so unsavoury. 
The Wawks, or comers of the mustachios. 
Wamb, womb, var, dial. S. tDasnb. 
Wane, decline; "the moon is in the wane." S. 

tDanian, minuere. 
War, " stand aside," ** give way," " beware." 
Warld, i'th' Tarsal warld, universal world. 
Warse, worse, var. dial. 
To Wax, grow ; S. tocai^an, crescere. 
A Wee-bit, a tiny wee-bit, a small piece : a pure 

Yorkshiriam. 
Weet, i. e. wot, know. " I w;eet full wdl." 
Weikt, moist. 

To Ween, think; k S. toenan, opittari. 
Welling, boiling. 
Tq Wel,t, to totter. 
To Welt or Wolt, overturn cart or wain. 

WEi4LAVU&(VG, ab3i 

Wel-nee, well-nigh. <' It's weU-nee night," almost. 
To Whakker, tremble, shake every joint. 
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Whaint, Strange, odd, implying naughtiness* 
«* Whaint wark." 

A Whamire, a quagmire, var. dial. 

Whawm, WnBLM, overwhelm^ is whawmed over. 

A Whein, a quean. 

A Wheel-pit, whirlpool. 

Wheemly, neatly. 

Whak't, for quaked, whence 

Whakers, for quakers, les trembleun. 

Whart, quart. ** Meit m'a whart o* oil/' i. e. mea- 
sure me a quart of oil. 

WiiiLk^ which; S. fl#{lc. 

Whilkin, whether. 

White, for quit ; as " it will not white cost.** 

To White, to cut sticks with a knife, and make 
them white. 

Whiskiv or WHi8KiNo,adjectively,i8 great, applied 
to almost any thing, as floods, fire, winds. 

Whiskino, is also switching ; ** there will be whisk- 
ing for't ;** also, beating, swinging, whipping. ' 

Whreak, to speak in gutture and whiningly. 

A Why, an heifer. 

Wight, swift. 

WxKD-RAW, grass or hay raked into long rows for 
drying. 

Wine-berries, not grapes but gooseberries; ioiii- 
ietian. Matt. yii. 16. 

A Wither, strong fellow. 

A WooHy any partition, whether of boards or mud- 
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walls, or laths and lime ; as a boardshed-woagh, 

studded wogli. 
A WooGiN, a narrow passage between two houses. 
To WoLTER, as welter. 
WouMSTALL, shelter for cattle in hot weather. 
WoTE, know. 

Y. 

To Yall, and to Yawl, or Yowl ; the latter appro- 
priated to dogs, the former to bawlers. In yall 
the a sounds as in that ; in yawl, as in the rustic 
caw for cow. 

A Yawd, a horse. 

Ye AST, barm. 

To Yeather, to beat with a long hazel, thorn, &c. 

Yeeke, itch. 

Yield, i. e. reward. 

The YEEi9DER,or Earnder, the forenoon, (Halifax 
in Yorkshire.) 

Yew, you, var. dial. S. getD. 

Yews for ewes. 

YoOTLE, Yule, de YulCy vide Mareschalli Obterv, in 
Vernon. Anglo-Sax, Etang, p. 520. 
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OF UNCOMMON WORDS USED IN HALIFAX. 
BY THE REV. JOHN WATSON. 



Remarks on the DicUect of Halifax Parish, 



RULES FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

Rule 1st. After oo add an i, pronouncing brisk, 
which will give the usual sound in the following mo- 
nosyllables : for soon, sooin ; for noon, nooin ; goose, 
gooise ; fool, fooil ; tool, tooil ; cool, cooil : hood, 
hooid; mood, mooid; moon, mooin: noon, nooin; 
rood, rooid; spoon, spooin; school, schooil; blood, 
blooid ; book, booik ; and others. Also plural nouns, 
as for boots, booits ; roots, rooits, &c. except wood, 
and perhaps a very few more words of the like sort. 
(Tn some parts of the parish, especially westward, oo 
are pronounced as oi, as foit for foot, &c.) Words of 
two syllables come also under this rule, as cooisin for 
cousin. Also shooiu for shoes. 

Rule 2nd. Some few words ending in ote, are 
pronounced as if they ended in oite, as noite for note. 
This seems to be confined to substantives ; verbs 
of the preter tenses, such as wrote, bote, &c. do 
not fall under it. To this role also belong woixis 
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which contain the letters oat, as for coat, coit ; for 
oats, oits: for broach, they also say broich. To 
these, indeed, there ai*e several exceptions^ such as 
boat, goat, &c. To this rule also belong such words 
as end in ole and oal, as for foal, foil; coal, coil; 
hole, hoil; soal, soil, &c. except dole, mole, pole, 
sole. 

Rule 3rd. Such words as tea, flea, and yea, are 
sounded as if they were composed of two syllables ; 
and the negative pa]:ticle no, as nooa. 

Rule 4th. Lane is pronounced as loin, but few, if 
any more words of this sort are subject to the like 
change. 

Rule 5th. The latter syllable in the words bacon, 
button, glutton, mutton, and such like, are sounded 
open and full, contrary to the custom of most other 

places. 

Rule 6th. Words ending in ch, are pronounced as 
if they ended in k, as birk for birch, benk for bench, 
kirk for church, ick for itch, pick for pitch, thack for 
thatch, perk for perch. Some for birch say butk, and 
for perch, peark. Exceptions to this rule are, catch, 
hatch, match, patch, watch, &c. They also saykist 
for chest. Words ending in sh are the same, as busk 
for bush. 

Rule 7th. The letter a, in the word altar, almost, 
exalt, halt, salt, &c. is pronounced as in the word 
after, or the Latin word altus ; . not, as is the custom 
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in most places, like the diphthong au. In the word 
pear it is sounded like e, as if it was peer. In the 
words hanging and hang, it is sometimes used as an i, 
hinging and hing. And in the word press it is sub- 
stituted into the room of the e, and pronounced prass. 
Lastly, in salmon and gammon, it is used as au, viz. 
saumon and gaumon. 

Rule 8th. The letter o is frequently changed into 
a, as belangs for belongs, lang for long, sang for song, 
tangs for tongs, warse for worse, emang for among. 

Rule 9th. Ought, nought, and words of the like 
sort, are pronounced by fetching the sound out of the 
throat, as if they were written ouht, nouht. 

Rule 10th. Ose is sounded like oise, thus cloise 
for close, loise for lose. 

Rule I Ith. I, in the word find, is pronounced as 
in the word hinder : and sometimes it is changed into 
u, as behund for behind. 

Rule 12th. U is used for e, runt for rent, shu for 
she, yus for yes ; and the consonant v is often changed 
into the vowel u, as neuer for never, euer for ever. 

Rule 1 3th. U is omitted in such words as could, 
would, should ; and the letters old pronounced as in 
the word lolled. In the same manner is also the 
word uphold pronounced, and sometimes uphod. 

Rule 14th. X is often changed into is, as Halifais 
for Halifax, neist for next, seis for six, seist for sixth, 
wais for wax, ais for ax. 
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Ruk 15ta. Woids are frequently ccmtracted, as 
Ise for I am, Ist for I shall ; also by the omission of 
a letter, as fok for folk. 

Rule 16th. T is changed into d, as pewder for 
pewter ; also d into t, as clots for dods. 

Rule i7th. Letters are frequently trani^sed, as 
gim for grin, skrimish for skirmish* 



VOCABULARY 

OV UNOOMMOR WOBDS 

USED IN HALIFAX PARISH, 

With Coajeetarw •boot tkelv X>criTadOM. 



A. 

Arran, or Aurand, a spider. The word arain is 
used in Nottinghamshirey for the larger kind of 
spiders only, but in this parish for spiders of every 
size. This word is very like the Latin aranea, the 
French araignfee, the ItaUan aragno, and the Spa- 
nish arana. 

Addle, to get or earn. From the Anglo-Saxon 
fH'Icatty a reward for any sort of service, a recom- 
penccy or requital ; infinitive fH'Ieaoiait. 

Ample, to go. A corruption of amble. It is like 
the Latin word ambulare, the Dutch ambelen, and 
the French ambler. 

Arles, an earnest penny. Arrha is Latin for the 
same. 

Akent, opposite, or over against; though it is com- 
mon to hear the expression^ opposite anent. I 
cannot persuade myself that it is right to derive 
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English words from the Greek language, or should 
have fetched it from etfoarriy or fyoyriov, which sig- 
nify the same thing, and differ very little in sound. 
Possibly it may come from the A. S. neatt, near. 

AsHELT, perhaps. 

AioHTy signifies either ought, or owed. This way 
of pronouncing has been handed down to us by 
our Saxon ancestors. Both the Teutonic or High 
Dutch have eygen, or eigen, to own, and the Moe- 
so-Gothic aigatt, habere, possidere. 

Aboov, above. This looks like a contraction of the 
A. S. iufan, or iufon; or it may come from the 
Low Dutch Bouen. In the antient Cornish lan- 
guage, it was pronounced aban. 

AtTMERY, a cupboard where provisions are kept. A 
contraction from almonry, a place where alms are 
deposited and given, and, .by synecdoche, where 
provisions of all sorts are lodged ; a store-house, 
or the like. In this sense it is used in the Visions 
of Piers Plowman, pass. 14. 

" Avarice liatli Almaries, and iron-bounden oofers." 

Chaucer also, in his Romaunt of the Rose, line 2087, 
says, 

** Than of his Aumener he drough 
A little keie fetise inough." 

I have also met with this old proverb, 



'* No sooner up 



But the head in the Aumbry, and the nose in the cup." 
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This. word is sometimes, in Latin, expressed by 
Almarium. Almari is also an old British word for 
a cupboard. In Spanish it is almario ; in Dutch 
ammare ; and in some other of the living languages 
the sound is not unlike that of the English wordl 

B. 

Baiv, near, convenient. 

Bat, the straw of two wheat sheaves tied together. 
It is called in the North Riding a battin« It is 
difficult to say what is the origin of this word, un- . 
less it comes from the Saxon &att|)8, which signifies 
both, or two; or from their having been batted, or 
beaten, to get out the corn. Bat also signifies 
speed; to go at a great baty is to go at a great 
speed. 

Brade, or Breid, To brade of a man, is to be, or 
act like him ; perhaps from the A. S. iceH, fraud, 
or cunning ; as much as to say, he makes use of 
the same arts or methods. 

Braidy, foolish. It is probably used in this sense 
to shew, that a person has nothing original about 
him, and that he only acts by imitation. 

Brai^der. An iron to set a vessel on over the fire. 
From itantirdi, which signifies the same thing. 

Bra KEN, fern. Skinner writes this word brackan. 
It is the plural of brake, as the Anglo-Saxons, used 
to say docken for docks. 
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Belive, used in this parish for '< in the evening ;*' 
ajid so may be contracted from ** by the eve ;*' but 
the true meaning of it seems to be, quickly, briskly, 
or immediately, as appears from a passage in the 
Anglo- Normannic poem, printed in Hickes's The- 
saurus, vol. i. p. 224. 

** JFrom a0ie to aimtioee bet milee tent ant fite» 
dTor CO 0len c|»ri0tene mot it frfAie l^im iiilitie/' 
Also from Chaucer's Troilus and Creseide, line 1 355, 

** And to add fro eke ride and gone as blive 
Al day bb thicke as heen flien from an hive." 

Lastly, from Gawin Douglas's translation of Virgil, 
ed. 1553, p. 16, % 

" Belife Eneas menibris schuke for cauld." 

See Junius at the word believe. 
Bend, an handkerchief, from the A. S. ienti, any 
thing which ties, or bends. Wachter, in his Gloss. 
Germ, at the word binden, has observed, that the 
Goths, Alamans, Saxons, amongst theantients ; and 
the Dutch, English, Swedish, Islandic, and Danish 
languages, amongst the modems, have all preserved 
this word« And under the word band, he adds 
the Persian, French, Italian, and German. 

In Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rose, line 1079, 
is the following, 

" And with a bend of gold tassiled 
And knop^s fine of golde amiled 
About her necke." 
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Bearn, a child. From the A. S. beatn. Barn has 
also the same signification in the Islandic, and 
iiam in the Gothic ; it is used also in the Danish 
and others. This word, beam, answers exactly to 
the Latin natus, which signifies either a child, or 
born. Children, therefore, may be called beams, 
because they alone amidst the whole creation are 
said to be born. Some have fetched this word from 
the Chaldee *13, and others from the Celtic ; but 
the most simple and natural derivation is from the 
A. S. Jbaeran, to bring forth young. 

Beck, a small brook. Beke is the same in the an- 
tient Teutonic. In Islandic and Norwegian it is 
wrote iiecftur; Kilian has jbe&e» The Swedes say 
boeck, the Dutch beek, and the Germans bach. 
Hickes, in his Gram. Franc. Theotisca, p. 92, says 
the word came from the Normans to tlie French, 
and from the Danes to the northern inhabitants of • 
England. 

Beke. Beneson. Nurses here say to children, clap 
bene, meaning, join your hands together to ask a 
blessing, or to pray, from A. S. itntf prayers. 

Brig, a bridge. From A. S. &riC2« The Dutch say 

brug. 
BiooiNG, a building, and to big, to build. From 
A. S. (ecgan, to build. 

Chaucer has used this word in his Plowman's 
Tale, line 2416, 
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" But tliey can doublin ther rentall, 

To bigge 'hem castles, bigge 'hem faolde«" 

Bridle-Sty. A private way for horses, but not for 
carriages. From A. S. 0ti0e, a way, or path. 

BiLDERiNG. Levelling the ground, and breaking 
the clods of earth after digging, or graving, so as 
to prepare it for seed. The word should be billing, 
the instrument made use of on this occasion being 
a bill. To say bildering for billing, is agreeable 
to the dialect of this parish ; so also speldering for 
spelling, &c. 

BouN, ready. From the A. S. abuntien. Chaucer 
has frequently used this word, as in his testament 
of Creseide, line 1 83. 

*' For sorrow his hertd to brast was boua." 
In his history of Beryn, line 945, 

" A thousand in this town, 

Wold do hym worship and be right feyne and bown 
To plesc hym." 

It is used in the story of Sir John Eland, and his 

antagonists, 

" As brimme as boars they made them bown, 
Their Lord's enemies to slo." 

Book, size, or bigness, corrupted from bulk. 
BoTTiL, a bottle ; not unlike the French bouteille, or 

the Italian bottiglia. 
BoT, a jobber. The same as botcher, and the Dutch 
, boetser, or butser, from boetsen, to patch, or 
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mend. Originally therefore a botcher was one who 
mended, but did not make new. It is now used to 
denote one who is not very good at his business. 
It is pronounced bot, not botch, because the inha- 
bitants here seldom pronounce ch at the end of 
words, either omitting them, or using them as k. 

BoKEN, to nauseate, or to have an inclination to 
vomit. The Dutch have boocken, in the same 
sense; or perhaps it is corrupted from- the German 
word koken, which means this very thing. 

Bonny, handsome, fine; a word used all over the 
North. 

Broich, for broach, a spire steeple. From the 
French broche, a spit, because a spire steeple is 
sharp at the end, like a spit. Thus also an obelisk 
has its name from o^e\o«, a spit. A barrel is said to 
be broach'd on account of the shape of the instru- 
ment used on that occasion. 

Bolch'd, poached, as eggs are done. This word may 
be British ; for bwlch, by which the Welsh express 
a trench, or ditch, is used adjectively, and signifies 
broken. To ask therefore whether you would have 
your eggs bolch'd, is to enquire whether you would 
have them broke before they are boiled. 

Brdst, for breast. This word is thus pronounced in 
German, or High Dutch. 
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C. 

Caitiff. One who has been long sick, and help- 
less. It has been derived from the word captive, 
denoting a person in miserable circumstances ; but 
I think it rather comes from the French chetiff, 
mean, despicable, . 

Catrigg'd, is when a piece of cloth, by lying too 
long in the stocks belonging to the fulling-mills, 
receives such folds, or ridges, called here riggs, 
that it cannot easily be made smooth again. The 
former part of this word comes from the British 
coed, wood. Small twigs are hence, in the north, 
called chats. Cat-Beeston is explained by Thoresby 
to be woody Beeston ; and Catmoss, by Wright, in 
his Rutlandshire, after Camden, a field full of 
woods ; so that it means wood-rigg*d. 

Cavdler. a chandler. A maker of candles is very 
properly called a candler; however, (as observed 
before) ch is seldom pronounced in this parish. 

Crao. a rocky place. This word is of British ori- 
ginal. The Welsh say craig, for a rock, or, as 
some write it, kraig. In the Cornish language it 
waskarrak. 

Gain'd. When a white substance appears on the 
top of bottled ale ; tlie same as in some places is 
called mother*d. 

Creas. Measles. 
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Creese. An unnatural fold, as in a coat winch has 
been sitten upon. 

Creel. A wooden frame on the top of kitchens, to 
lay oat-cakes upon. The same as flake. 

Cover. Used for recover, as to recover from sick- 
ness. 

Cobbles. Roundish stones of different sizes. 

Cole, Broth. So called because pottage was for- 
merly made chiefly of the herb colewort. The A, S. 
called it cowl. The Dutch say cool ; the Danes 
caal ; the Spaniards col : the Welsh cawl. In the 
Islandic it was kaal : in the Cornish kowl. 

Corp, a corpse. The Germans have kerp, a dead 
body, abridged from keripp. 

CoLOKy stalks of furze-bushes, which remain after 
burning. This word is either from the British 
calon, heart, because what is left may be called the 
heart of the furze; or irom the Cornish cala, 
straw, or stubble. The Armoric also is calav, and 
colo. 

Cluhpst, unhandy, or made clumsy, as the hands 
are by an excess of cold. 

CuasEN, cast. As when the sky is over-cast, they 
say it is over-cusson. 

D. 
Drape, a cow not with calf, or one which gives no 
milk, and is to be fatted. Perhaps from the A. S. 
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tivape, an expelling, or driving out, because her 
milk is tiraepcH, or driven away. 
Daff'd, daunted, or discouraged. This bears a near 
resemblance to the Islandic tiaffe, amazement, or 
dullness, and the Danish Hofftien, dull, slow, stupid. 
Chaucer ha§ expressed a fellow of this stamp by 
the like word in his Reve's Tale, line 1100. 

And when this jape is told another day, 
I shall be held a daffe, or a cockney. 

Dagger, used as a phrase to express a little sur- 
prize ; as, what the dagger do you mean ? 

Dawkin, an idle slothful person. Perhaps from 
the British diog, or the Armoric diec, which signi- 
fies the same thing. There is this proverb here, 
^* A roan had better have a dule than a dawkin ;*' 
meaning that a woman with a bad tongue is a less 
evil than an idle one, or a slut. 

Dree-way, a long, tedious way. Perhaps a con- 
traction of dreary way ; or from the A. S. tlteori, 
sad, or pensive; for travellers are often in this 
disposition, being tired, and yet not knowing when 
to look for the end of their journey. 

Dike, a bank of earth thrown up as a fence between 
inclosures. The A. S. tile, denoted, in its primary 
signification, a wall, or fence, but was used also for 
a ditch. Digue in French is a bank ; the Danes 
say dige, and the Dutch diick, for the same thing, 

DocKEKs, docks. Anglo Saxon. 
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DuBLERy a pewter dish. Dwbler is a British word 
for a dishy and from thence I doubt not but the 
use of this word should lie derived. 

DuRN, a piece of wood, or stone, by which doors and 
gates hang. 

DuLE, an engine to clean wool with;, so called, as 
some say, from its great iron teeth, resembling. the 
fancied ones of the devil, a word which is com- 
monly here pronounced dule, like the A. S, l^eoul* 

E. 
Emang, among; from the A. S, amang, or semana. 

F. 

Flaights, the surface of commons, or waste, uncul- 
tivated places, cut off, and dried for fuel. 

Flay, to frighten ; also flaid, frightened, or afraid. 

Flake, a wooden frame at the top of kitchens to 
keep oat-cakes on. See Creel. 

Fratch, to scold, or quarrel ; seemingly a-kin to 
the word fraction. 

Faugh, fallow, as ground which lies unused, 

Flawn, a custard made in raised paste. As flat as 
a flawn, is a proverb. Flan is the French for a 
custard ; it is probable, therefore, that this woid 
was brought in by the Normans. 

Fbst, to put out apprentice, to be hired, &c, from 
A, S. fae^mtan, to fix, or make fast. 

L 
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Fearful, very, or exceeding. A term much in use, 
as fearful strong, fearful weak, fearfiil long, fearful 
short, and even fearful handsome, &c. 

Fearlot, the eighth part of a bushel. I doubt not 
but this was an A, S* term ; -but this, and many 
other words, must be left doubtful, till the diction- 
aries in this language are rendered more compleat. 

Felks. Fellies, or pieces of wood joined together to 
make the circle of a wheel. The Germans say 
felge in the smgular number. The Dutch velge. 
The A. S. had faelge, - 

FxRSTSR, first. An Islandic word, which see de- 
clined in Hickes*s Islandic grammar, p. 41. 

FiRE*poiNT, a fire-poker. So called perhaps from 
its having a sharp end. 

Fog, the grass which grows in meadows after mowing. 
This word is found in Leg. Forest, Scot. chap. 15. 
It is otherwise called feg or fogage. In law Latin 
fogagium. 

Frosk, afr(^. A. S. ftojr. Belgic vorsch. German 
frosch, which is the same as in Halifax parish, 
with the ch, as usual, converted into k. 

Foor, a ford over a river. Either a corruption of 
ford; or derived from the A. S. for, which, in 
Manning^s edition of Lye, is interpreted by the 
word iter, and so may mean a passage over the 
river. 
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G, 

GAVELocK/an iron bar, commonly called a crow. 
Gwiuy I think, is the British for a leaver. (SaMoc 
was the A. S. word for a catapult, which had a 
great leaver belonging to it, and might thence take 
this name. 

Gailker, a vessel to work new drink in; or the 
drink itself* 

Garth, a yard, or fold, from the A. S. 9twtO* Hence 
the word garden, which the Britons called gardh, 
or gardd. The Anglo Danes also called a court- 
yard before an house gardr. 

Gawm. In this parish, not to gawm a man, is, not 
to mind him ; but in the next parish, within Lan- 
cashire, to gawm, is to understand, or comprehend; 
and a man is said to gawm that which he can hold 
in his hand ; for this reason a person is said there 
to be gawmless, when his fingers are so cold, and 
frozen, that he has not the proper use of them, 

Glazener, or Glazner, a glazier. The Dutch 
say glasenmaecker. 

Gang, to go. Several languages agree with this ; as 
the Dutch ganghen; the Almanic gangan; the 
A. S. gsttgan; tlie Islandic w^fii the Cimbric 
F^kP^K, and the Gothic 0a00tn, which is to be 
pronounced gangan. 
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Ga, or Geaw, to go. From the Dutch gaa^ or the 
A. S. ga, go thou, from gan, or gangan. 

Gar, to gar a man to believe, is to effuse, or make 
him beheye. The Islandic ciora has the same sig- 
nification. 

Grave, to turn up the earth with a spade. From 
the Dutch graven, the German graben, or the 
A. S. otafaSy which signify the same. - They dis- 
tinguish in this parish between digging and 
graving, as the first is performed with a mattock, 
and the second with a spade. 

Grave, or Greave, an officer who collects the 
lords's rents. From the A. S. ^rcfa, from whence 
comes reeve, or bailiff. 

Gantry, a wooden frame, on which barrels are 
placed in a cellar, lliis may be for gawn-tree, or 
goan-tree; for gawn, or goan, is an antient way of 
pronouncing gallon. 

Gate, a way. A street is generally called the town 
gate. Gatte in Dutch, and gata in the Islandic, 
signify the same ; both from the Gothic gatbo. 

Greece, or Ghees, steps or stairs. From British 
gris. The French has grez ; and not unlike it, is 
the Latin gressus. WicliflT, in his translation of 
the New Testament, in the twenty^first chapter of 
the Dedis of Apostlis, ** And whanne Poul cam to 
the grees, it bifel tiiat he was bonin of knyghtis 
for strengthe of the peple/' 
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GiPy when the breath is stopt on a man's being ready 
to Yomit. Ray has wrote this word kep, 

GiMMERS, ewe lambs. In Islandic, lamgfsnbn is 
the same. The males are called hogs. 

GiBEyto jeer, or mock. The A. S. gibercti signified 
being vexed. 

Gig, a machine used in raising cloth, to make it fit 
for dressing. 

GiRSEy grass. The Anglo Saxons pronounced this 
8aer0. 

Groin, the snout of some animals. In the Islaadic, 
gron is the upper lip of an ox. This word is used 
by Chaucer, p. 192. 6. ** He (Solomon) likeneth 
a faire woman, that is a fole of her bodie, to a 
ringe of gold that were wome on the groine of a 
sow.'* 

Groik, to cut grass with a knife, sickle, &c» 

H. 
Haver, oats. Also haver-cakes, oat-cakes. This is 

Low Dutch. The Germans say haber ; the Swedes 

hafre ; and for oat-cakes, hafre-kaka. 
Havst, a cough. From the A. S. llf^un, or the 

German husten. In the Islandic it is hooste, and 

in the Swedish hosta. 
Hakkier, a cross, teazing person. 
Helteb, an halter. Contracted probably from the 
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A. S. tutUatxtf which signifies the same. In the 

Dutch it is healter. 
Hb€K, a rack to hold hay for cattie. The Dutch use 

this word for a bar, or a rail^ or a place inclosed with 

these; and from thence the word may have its 

origin. 
Hemp-Hecklee, a flax dresser. Hechel is the 

German word for the comb used on this occasion. 

In the Teutonic, hecheln is to comb flax. 
Hettek, cross, ill-natured. This has been thoi^ht 

to come from the A. S. uttn, poison ; or from the 

Islandic eititr, which signifies the same. 
Helm, an hovel ; from the A. S. |aflm, a roof, or 

the highest part of a thmg. Hence the word 

helmet, 
Helder, or Elder, sooner. Perhaps from the 

word dder. The expression therefore <' I could 

elder do a thing,'' may mean, '< I should have 

more experience to do it." 
Hoin'd, fatigued, oppressed. This may possibly. 

come from the A. S. f^ini, a servant, who was put 

to great hardships in doing the lord's work ; if so, 

to be ill hoin'd, means to be made a great slave of. 
Holm«, pronounced hooms, or houms ; meadows by 

the side of a river or brook. iKlIni, in the A. S. 

signified a river island, fix>m a resemblance to 
which, in their greenness, and plainness, meadows. 
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and aometimes pasture grounds, are still caUed 

holms. This word occurs in antient grants ; thus 

in Monast. Ang, 2d part, fot. 262, cum duobus 

holmis. 
Huooov, the hip of man, or woman. 
Hug, to carry. 
HuD-BNDs, flat stones, or irons on each side of a 

grate, or fire-place; so called because the said 

sides, or ends, are hid, or covered, 
Hu&RioN, a slut. So called from hurrying on 

things, or doing them so hastily, and carelessly, 

that they are not well done. 
Hush ION, a cushion. This word was antiently 

wrote quishin, and quishen. 

In Chaucer's Troilus and Creseide, book iii« line 

966, we read, 

" And with that worde, he fbr a quiabin ran. 
And said knelith now whilii that thou leste." 

And in book ii. of the same poem, line 1229, 

" And doune she set h^r by him on a stone 
Of jaspr^ upon a quishen of golde ibetc." 

I. 

Ino, a meadow. A Danish word. 
JiMME&s, hinges; quasi jaumers, because they are 
furteoed to the jaums» or side posts of doors, &c. 
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Jonas, or Jaunas, the jaundice. 

J0BBY9 a joist, or piece of timber fastened into the 

sommer of an house. Jdbb is said to have been 

used for a small piece of wood. 

K 
Keel, to cool. From the A. S. tMOi, to cod, or 
make cold. 

Chaucer says, in his Court of Love, p. 566, edit. 
Urry, 

" And downe on knees fiiU humbly gan I knele, 
Beiechyng ber my ferrent wo to kele." 

And in the Adventure of the Pardonere and Tap- 
stere, p. 598, 

" The pardoner wol be oomyng hia hete to uwage; 
Bat loke ye pay him redelich to kele his corage." 

Ken, to know; from A. S. cennan. The Islandic 
has Kann. 

Ket, carrion. 

KiKKHAUST, the chin-cough. From the Dutch 
kienkhoest. 

Kittle, to tickle. From the A. S. eitrian. This 
word has also the signification of doubtful, uncer- 
tain, &c. 

Kirk, a church. From A. S. tgtt, or fgric. The 
putch say kerk, and the Swedes kyrckia. A 
ehurch-waiden is also called here a kiikmaister. 

Kit, a wooden pale for carriage of water, &c. The 
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A, S. iiltU, si^ified a bottle, or leathern bag for 
holding liquors, and the milking pail seems to have 
taken its name from thence. 

KisT, a chest. From A. S. tiiU. The German has 
kaste, and kist ; the Dutch kist; the Islandic and 
Swedish kista ; the Welsh and Cornish, cist* 

Klick, to catch at any thing. From the A. S. 

adaiaan. 
KiLPS, pot-hooks. 
Kye, cows. 
Kuss, a kiss, A. S. (0K(; Dutch kus; and Welsh 

cus. 

L. 

Lath, a bam, 

Chaucer has used this word in his Reve's Tale, 
line 980. 

** Why ne haddett thou put the capld in the lath." 

Lathing, an invitation. From the A. S. lat^^an, and 

Gothic latjfton. 
Lake, to play. From the Gothic laiitan, the 

German laichen, or the Islandic leik, which signify 

the same thing, 
Laup, to leap. From the Dutch loopen^ or Islandic 

hlaup, to leap, 
Lang, long. From A. S. Una, or the same word in 

the Danish and Dutch languages ; or the Gothic 
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Ia00« pronounced lang ; for in this lanj^uage, as in 

Greek, gg are sounded like ng. 
Lanosettle, a couch, to sit or lie upon. From 

A. S. (ani^y long, and ifitl, a seat. 
Laighton, a garden. This, in Heame's edition of 

Leland's Itinerary, vol. i. p. 140, is said to be a 

British word, and supposed to mean a bed of leeks. 

Ray writes it iiten. I am of opinion that it may 

signify also a pasture ; for on the top of Blackstone- 

edge is a place called the Cow-Laighton. 
Lanotykne, with the y pronouxiced long, means a 

lanthom. 
Lee, a lie. 
Leasing, an armful of hay, com, &c. From A. S. 

If]»an, which signifies to gather the ears of 

com ; the German and Dutch lesen, or the Gothic 

lisan. 
Lib, to castrates. The Dutch say lubben. 
Li LE, little. 
Lio, to lie down. From A. S. liggtn. The Islandic 

has ligg ; the Dutch liggen, the Danish ligg, and 

the Gothic ligan. 

Chaucer, in his Plowman's Prologue, says^ 

*' The plowman pladdd up hiB plowe, 
When Midiomer morn was comen in. 

And saied his bestes should ete inowe, 
And lige in grasse up to the chin." 
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LiTHOusE, a dye-house. The Dutch call a dyer a 

litoter ; and lit signifies color in the Islandic. 
Love a, a chimney. 

M. 

Maslegin, bread made of wheat and rye mixed; 

from the French mesler, to mix, or the Dutch 

misschteluyn^ or masteluyn, a mixture of different 

sorts of grain. 
Maddled, puzzled. 
Maukd^ a basket. From A. S. manti, or Dutch 

mande, which signify the same. 
MsEON, any thing enjoyed between two. 
Meky, or Meint, a family. From A. S. mmigeo, 

meiiio> and meniu, which words signify a multitude ; 

or the Dutch mene, or the Islandic meingi. The 

Gothic is managei. 
Met, four pecks in measure. 
MzBRiTOTTERy a swiug for exercise, or diversion. 
Chaucer uses this word in the Miller's Tale, line 662, 

" What eylith you, some gay ger]« God it wote, 
Hath brought ia you thus on the meritote." 

MisTOL, a cow-house. From the Gothic maihst, the 
Dutch mest or mist; or the German mist, dung, 
and stal, a place. 

Mislippkn'd, disappointed. 

MiLNER, a miller; also milne for a mill. In A. S. 
a mill is either mFlm, or niflit. 
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MixEN, a duDghUl. From A. S. txmit, and tuipm- 
Chaucer has used this word in the Romaunt of 
the Rose, line 6496 : 

" For whan I se beggin quaking 
Nakid on mixins." — 

MooR, as a cow does, when her water is mixed with 

blood. 
MooiL, mold, or earth. 
Mule, g;enerally used in this parish for an ass. 

N. 
Nar, nearer. Used by Spenser, 
Neeld, a needle. 

Chaucer has used this word in his Plowman's 
Tale, line 2720, 

" Soche Willen witU is not worth a nelde." 

Neive, a fist. From Islandic nefi. 

Gawin Douglas has used the word in the plural 
number, p. 123, line 45, of Virgil : 

" And smytand with neiffis her breist, aUace! 

NooiKiNoscAUP, the labourer's resting time after 
dinner. The word is formed from nooning, noon, 
and scope, used for liberty, or privilege. The ter- 
mination ing is generally here put to noon, as well 
as to mom and even. 
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O. 
Once, used as an expletive ; as 1*11 come once in an 

hour. 
Owe, to own; as he owes an house, for he owns an 

house. 
OwsE, an ox, and oisen for oxen. The Dutch say 

osse, and os. It may have originally come from the 

Gothic auhs. 
Ond, ordained, a contraction. 

P. 
Pawse, to kick with the feet. The French say, 

poser. 
Plat, the ground. From A. S. plott, a place, or 

portion of ground. Thus platform is used for plot- 
form. 
Pan, to join or agree. 
Peat, turf. 
Peace, Easter. Corrupted from the Latin pascha, by 

which this time was formerly expressed 
PoiTE, to thrust with the feet. This, in other parts, 

is pronounced pote, and may be contracted from 

put out. 
Poicu, an hive to take bees in after they have 

swarmed. Originally from A.S. pocca, a poke, or 

pouch. 
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PuNDy a pound. From A. S. pvaii. The Gothic, 
IslandiCy and Swedish are the same. 

R. 

RammiLi bmsh-wood. The Latin word, ramale, 
signifies a dead bough cut from a tree. The French , 
ramage, means boughs of trees. See Rice. 

Eebk^ smoke. From A. S. nc. The Germans say 
reuch. The Dutch rook. In the Islandic it is 
reikur; in the indicative moody present tense, first 
person, it is Ryk» 

Chaucer, in the Legende of Hypermnestra, line 
51, says, 

" Th' ensence out of the fire out rekith sote." 

Reeam, cream. From A. S. ream. The Germans 

say ram. 
Rio, ridge. From A. S. i^tUg, or Danish ryg. The 

Swedish hds rygg, and the Islandic riggur. 
Rice, small wood, same as rammil. The Islandic 

has hreys, and the Cimbr, hriis. 
RoKY, misty. Perhaps from reeky. 
Ruddle, rud, a sort of red chalk. From A. S. ntHu, 

redness. 
RuzzoM of CoBK. An ear of com. 

S. 
Saigh, saw. Wicliff, in his translation of the New 
Testament, uses the word saigh very often. 
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Chaucer, (Edit. Urry,) p. 414, line 117, writes 
it seigh : 

" As wisely as I seigh the north north-west" 

Also sigh, p. 220, 1. 818, 
" A fairer man I never sigh." 

Also saugh, p. 224, 1. 1273, . 

" Faire idilnesse than nexte saugh I." 

ScAOE. To throw a stick at any thing. 

Staver, an hedge-stake. 

Stake, to shut. From the German stecken, to fasten, 

or the Dutch steken. For shut, in this parish, 

they say stokk'n. 
Saohe, a saw. From A. S. 0sge or 0a2a. The 

German has soege, the Dutch saeghe, and the 

Swedish soeg. 
Sam, to gather together. From the German samlen, 

or sammen. Hence comes the word assemble. 
Sawo, the palm-tree. From the A. S. 08l$, a willow. 

Sag is the Indian plane-tree ; and saileog is the 

Irish for a willow. 
ScAK, a steep bare rocky place on the side of a 

hill. From the A. S. gatt, which signifies the same 

thing. . Sker was also a rock in the Islandic. 
Sark, a shirt. From A. S. 02;rc. 
Slape, slippery. 
Stano, a pole, or leaver carried horizontally. From 

A. S. 0taciig. The Islandic has staung. The 
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Danish stang ; the Dutch stange, and the Swedish 
stoeng. 
Sang, a song. From A. S. 0mtft. The German is 
the same. 
Chaucer uses this word, p. 32, 1. 1062, 

** Herdist thou evir fwilk a tang er now ?" 

Stadlino, straw, &c. at the bottom of a stack of 
hay. From A. S. atat^l, a foundation, or ground 
work. 

Speme, to wean, as a child. From the Dutch spenen. 

SwEB, a swoon. This seems to have some connec- 
tion with the A. S. isfntizn, sleep. 

Shenk, a dish to take the cream oflTmilk with> 

Sbelt, weak in body. 

Steeigh, or stee, a ladder. From A. S. iftacflir, a 
step, or stair, or littfjfLn, to climb, or ascend. The 
German has steigen; the Islandic stigi, the Swe- 
dish stega. 

Steven, to bespeak. From A. S. iitefnian. 

Spelder, to spell. 

SiPE, to drain, as water does. From A. S. iitpan. 

Spir, to ask, or enquire. From A. S. Ktpj^h. The 
Islandic has spir. 

Chaucer, in his Test, of Creseide, p. 335, (Ed. 
Urry) 1. 272, says, 

" Before cupide yaling hiscappe a lite 
Speris the cau^ of that vocacioun." 

Snite, to wipe, or blow the nose. From A.S. Anfft$n; 
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the Dutch has SBOtten, and snntten ; the • Danish 

snyde. 
Shirl, to cut with shears. 
Skip, a box to carry coals in. 
Shire, an expletive ; as '' he came shire from such 

a place/' 
SiKE, a spout, or small running water, received into 

a feservoir. From A. S. sich, a gutter, ot water- 

fitfrow. Islandic siike. 
StKD, to make a vessel clean by shaking water in it ; 

to wash linnen a second time in elean water ; or to 

give the hands a sUght wash. The i is pronounced 

as in the word hinder. 
Smittli, infectious. From A. S. ifmittan, or imh 

milaiii to infect. The Dutch word is smetten. 
Spool, or Spooil, a quill to wind yam on ; from the 

German spule. 
Soil, to put liquor through a cloth, or sieve, to fine 

it. Skinner derives this word from the A. S. ffil, 

the bottom of any thing; but Junius, from the 

Irish silim, to distil. 
Soppy, as when mown grass lies in lumps Upon the 

fidd. From the Irish sop, an handfiil, or smdl 

parcel of any thing. 
SiroD, smooth, fine, or neat. Prom A. S. jmittm to 

cut smooth. 
So8S,tolap, asadog. 

M 
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Soil, to give mown grass to cattle. 
Studdied, put into a study, or deep thought* 

T. 

Th ACKy the covering of aiv house. From A. S. t^ac-* 
dan, t]^ac, and tfiacit. The Islandic also has thac. 
The original meaning of this word is straw or 
rushes ; our Saxon ancestors using no other cover- 
ing for their houses. Afterwards it was extended 
to slate and tiles ; and he who covered a building,: 
either with these or the more antient materials, was 
called a thacker, or thatcher. 

Traunwat. The expression, What is that traun- 
way ? means. What is that strange thing you say ? 

Tems, a sieve. From the Dutch teems, or terns. 

Tell'd, told| from tell. 

Titter, sooner. Perhaps from A. S. tfn, time, or an 
hour. The Islandic, Dutch, and Danish have tiid, 
the Swedish tid. 

Tick-tack, a very small space of time. Formed, 
perhaps, from the movement of a clock or watch. 

Tinkler, a tinker. 

Thro. A person is said to be thro about any thing 
who is very keen or intent about it. 

Too-TO. Often used to denote exceeding* From 
A. S. to, which sometimes signified excess. Some- 
times they say too-to, too-to; and when they have 
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a mind to shew that a thing is superlatively singu^ 
lar, they say too-to, too-to, too^to ; thus expressing 
the three different degrees of comparison. 
TuL, to. 

W. 
War, stand aside, or take care. From A. S. toat- 

nian, to take heed. 
War, worse. From A. S. loaett. For worst they 

also say warst. 
Whau, whau, why, why; terms of consent. 

ATERSTEAD, the bed or course of a river or brook. 
Walkhill, a fulling-mill; so called from A. S. 

toealcer, a fuller, or the Dutch, walcker. 
Ware, to ake, as the head, &c. perhaps the same as 

work. 
Way-bit. As a mile and a way-bit. Meaning a 

wee, or little bit. 
Wax, to grow. From A. S. loiofan, toeajcan, and 

loij^an. The German is wachsen, the Gothic 

wahsjan. 
While, until. From A. S. {^toil or i\ntia, or Gothic i. 

qeila. . 
Whins, furze-bushes. From the British Chwyn. 
WiTTOK, knowledge, or judgment; pronounced 

also witting. From A. S. fntton, to icow^ or the 

Dutch, weten. 
Winkle, weak, feeble. 
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